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A.—FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. Eyster. This 
Calendar tells what and when to plant to keep the garden 
beautiful all the year in all sections of the country. - $1.00 


1—THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. 
This book reports upon the attitudes of doctors toward the or- 
ganic method. Contains a transcript from a VU. 8S. Senate 
Hearing of important testimony given by Dr. Max Gerson on his 
cancer cure by diet. 4 


2.—MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Comorehensive 
List of Compostable Materials Oceurring in the Home and in 
Industry. This book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Nature’s way. It 
defines the composition of each material and what each sub- 
stanee contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. de 
3.—BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. . 35e¢ 
4.—ANNUALS AND ‘PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Describes the advantages of annuals over perennials and vice- 
versa. 35e¢ 


5.—HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for growing plants in 
your house and under glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. 35e 


6.—GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden —, 
An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. 


7.—THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, C.LE., 
M.A. A magnificient summary of the organic cause for those 


who desire to change from ordinary to home-made organic 


8.—SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start seedlings— 
how to prepare the garden. 40c 


9.—VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. Smith. 
How to grow 40 vegetables in the organic manner—for 
medium northern climate. 25¢ 
10.—COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert 0. 


Barlow. Many facts about herb gardening and usage in several 


11.—THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. Practical 
hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 25¢ 
12.—LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich Meyer. 
Deals with the leaf's importance to the gardener and lover of 
plants. 25¢ 
13.—SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. I. 


Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin-rich 


14.—WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. 
Discusses hundreds of weeds common to farm, orchard and 


15.—SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. This 
book discusses landscape design, shrubs suitable for borders 
and backgrounds, low-growing and high-growing shrubs, street 


trees, windbreaks, flowering trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 
Tilustrated. ° ° 35¢ 


16.—HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Here are all the facts and underlying ve which go to 
make any gardening a success. Illustrated. ° 35e 


17.—PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Whether you buy or build. . .remodel or start from 
the ground up, this book wil! help you develop your grounds 
into a beautiful setting for your home. 35e 


18.—HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. Barnes. 


A complete guide for growing healthy, vigorous plants in the 
house. ° 


50c 


Organic Gardening Publications 


Here is a wide variety of garden literature planned to appeal to the home gardener, farmer, 
orchardist and plant lover. 


19.—TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John C, 
Gifford. A delightful book. Includes the lime, coconut. guava, 
avocado and mango. 


20.—WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural oe of love- 
ly, wild flowers in your own garden. 


21.—GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. Origi- 
nally published in 1874. Reveals many profitable secrets that 
present-day gardeners will find interesting and useful. . 400 


—QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING by 
Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for ieee! compost WITH OR 
WITHOUT animal manure. 50e 


23.—TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An “a book on 
crop-ylelding trees—their crops as animal food. 


24.—EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER GAR- 
DEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instructor for the nature- 
lover and fisherman. ‘ 35e 


25.—THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD THROUGH 
THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. (Contains the 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm. . 35¢ 


26.—OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8S. Oliver. 
Deals with this creature's importance to man’s health. $1.00 


27.—ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Headstrom. 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the garden. 
25e 

-LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interesting 


ae about plant breeding and the as contributions of 
this great horticultural pioneer. : 2e 


29.—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited by 
J. I. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A guide for compost-making. 
25¢ 


30.—COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. I. Rodale. 
The only book of its kind ever published. 35e 


31.—SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Explains 
simple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of neuritis caused 
by pressures exerted during sleep. - 


32.—NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Discusses 
health-giving values of breads and cereals made with —- 
ly-produced stone-ground grains. 


33.—DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the advis- 
ability of forming a Royal Commission to check on the Sir 
Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. 35e 


GARDENS BEYOND THE RAINBOW by Roger W. 
oath An ew book on gardens in various parts of the 
world. 


35.—FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich = Facts 
about the common plants of the flower garden. Qe 


36.—THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and J. W. 
Johnson. Procedures and aes in all aspects of garden- 
ing. $1.25 


In Canada and Foreign 
Add 10% For Shipping Charges 

Send Order Direct To 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


How To Do 
Wonders With A Little Land! 


The New Science of 
Miniature Farming 


At our miniature 2-acre farm we apply 
the latest scientific methods and discoveries. 


Doing this we are able to grow most of our 
family’s food in a few hours of spare time a week 
—and we get great pleasure and profit doing it! 
Our scientifically designed miniature barn (16° x 
30’) houses our milk goats, laying hens, broiler 
battery, rabbit hutches, maternity pens plus hay 
and feed . and cuts chore time to less than half 
an hour a day! Our miniature concrete pigpen is 
easy to keep clean, makes our two porkers grow 
almost before your eyes, cuts care time to a few 
minutes a day. 


Spare Time Profit and Pleasure 


New, easier methods of cultivation, scientific 
composting, manuring, pest control and new varie- 
ties of vegetables, berries, etc., make our garden 
produce like magic—with far less work! The new 
dwarf trees bear fruit two to five years sooner, 
take less room, are easier to cultivate, spray and 
harvest! New scientific feeds and new high-pro- 
ducing breeds give us more milk, more eggs, more 
meat at less cost with less work. New, inexpensive 
miniature farm machines and small tractors take 
the drudgery out of small-scale farming. 


Quick Freezer Makes It Pay Even Better! 


Our house—especially designed for pleasant, 
productive country living—has a “Harvest Kitchen” 


This new, scientific way of living gives us 
Robinsons better living, better health, a better 
environment for children, more real pleasure 
and satisfaction, more money in the bank, more 
security and independence—more of just about 
everything worth living for! We call it our 
“HAVE-MORE” PLAN! It gives you complete 
details for only $1.00. Send for your copy now. 


your wife will love! Our quick freezer and other 
new household appliances and machines take the 
hard work out of country housekeeping—make this 
whole idea of growing your own food practical and 
simple for the first time in history—not just vege- 
tables and fruits—but your own meats, milk, eggs, 
etc! 


Our “‘Have-More” Plan Gives You 
Complete Details For Only $1.00 


Send now for your copy! 


1. If you already have a garden, farm or country 
home—our Plan will tell you how to do wonders 
with the half acre or more around the house! 

2. If you now live in a city or town—our Plan 
will show you how easy, pleasant, profitable and 
practical it would be for you to keep your job and 
live on a little place or small farm in the nearby 
countryside! 

3. If you are a wife and mother—our Plan will 
show you what a wonderful life this is for your 
children as well as for you! 

4. If you are retired or planning to retire—our 
Plan will tell you how to convert a little spare 
time and the smallest of cash income into the 
happiest, most secure way of life that any man, 
old or young, that any family, large or small, 
could possibly want! 

255 illustrations! 43 fascinating chapters! 
this coupon to 


ED ROBINSON 
Box 4502, Noroton, Conn. 


SEND NO MONEY — UNLESS YOU PREFER TO 
s ED ROBINSON, 

= Box 4502, Noroton, Conn. 

= Dear Ed: Please send me a copy of your ““Have-More”’ 
= Plan postpaid. If I decide to keep it, I'll send you 


= dollar full payment. If it doesn’t please me, I'll send 
a it back, owe you nothing, and we'll still be friends. 


Mail 


State. 
= If you’d prefer to send your dollar now, that 
= fine—save me a lot of record keeping. I'll give 
= DOUBLE your money back if you return 
= any reason in 10 days! That’s how sure 
Slike it! 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Schhngs February S; special 
HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


Beautifully grown, heavily rooted, certified 2-year old plants 18 to 24 inches 
high. Balled and burlapped within the Japanese Beetle area. Outside the 
Beetle area roots are packed in sphagnum moss and burlapped. All plants 
are packed in wooden crates and will arrive in perfect condition as far as 
California. Offered in units of 3, 4, 6, or 8 plants. Each unit includes at 
least 3 varieties to assure proper pollination unless otherwise requested. 
Minimum order 3 plants. 


Superb Varieties: Jersey, Rancocas, Rubel and Concord. 


3 plants for $6.00; 4 for $7.50; 6 for $11.50; 8 for $14.50. Shipped express 
collect and guaranteed to arrive in excellent condition. 


NEW 1948 TOMATOES 


Five Superb, All Climate, All-Weather Varieties 


HIGH C tham with mild sweet flavor. Much 
Newest development of Dr. Yaeger of | ©a*lier than Jubilee. Pkt. 35¢ 
the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Tested and proved to have ORANGE KING 
three to four times more vitamin C than | Large orange-colored fruits, sweet and 
any other Tomato. Pkt. 50c | mild. Earlier than Jubilee and just as 
EARLY CHATHAM large. Pkt. 35c¢ 
Earliest-maturing Tomato of commercial 
size. Brilliant red round fruits. Suitable WINDOW BOX 
for planting in the coldest climate. Earliest of all Tomatoes. Grows one foot 
Pkt. | high and requires Two to 
three ounce fruits. may be sown in 
ORANGE CHATHAM open ground. Ideal for planting and 
An orange-colored form of Early Cha- | maturing in coldframes. Pkt. 75c 


Schling’s Famous Purple Cross Bantam Corn 


Don’t forget this superlative sweet Corn that made such a hit last year. 
Pkt. 50c; Ya Ib. $1.25; Ib. $2.00. 


Our beautiful Spring Catalog in full color is ready. 


Write at once for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 
Dept. O, 618 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


(size-controlled stock) 


Open Up a Whole New World 
of Garden Pleasures and Profits 


Bear luscious full size fruit; need little space; 


size controlled to your needs; easy to care for 
—ALSO 


ESPALIERS- trained Fruit Trees 


The pride of all Garden Lovers. Very Fruitful 
—Decorative against wall, building, trellis, 
along drives or as a screening hedge. 


BEFORE YOU ORDER 
Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Learn all about these early bearing size con- 
trolled trees. .Study our FREE CATALOG (fully 
illustrated) —the result of my specializing .ex- 
clusively, 20 years in this country (my Swiss 
Ancestors 100 years) propagating fruit trees. 
it will guide you in selecting trees suitable to 
your individual needs: point out the problems 
in the planting and culture of fruit trees. 
Vv. 4.8, Infor ative i4 


What — When — Where — How to 
Plant, Prune, Spray, and Care for 
Dwarf and Trained Fruit Trees 


For the finest American and European fruit 
varieties—order direct from the grower—sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Write today for my Catalog No. 19 


HENRY LEUTHARDT, 
Port Chester - New York 


LAMP BULB 


King Street Opp. Comly Avenue 
Fits any socket 
25 


SU 


@ Provides years of healthful Ulitra-Violet 
and Infra-Red Radiation. 


@ Mildly Tanning. 
@ Pain Relieving. 
@ Remarkable Natural Tonic Stimulate. 


No Home should be without one. 


SCHIFF BIO-BRANDS 


3265 Joy (Dept. G) Detroit 6, Mich. 


Please mention ORGANIC GA! 
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HUMUS FROM 
CITY WASTES 


December 2, 1946, 

Both in my capacity as owner of the 
Sunset Nursery and with the City of 
Reno, I strongly advise compost as a 
fertilizer. I am now advising the City 
of Reno to take advantage’ of its 
natural supply of humus. My. sugges- 
tion to them is as follows; Using a 
feed mill, such as you suggest in your 
Sept., 1946 issue, grind the leaves 
gathered from city streets each year 
and “sludge” from the sewerage sys- 
tem. I use the following proportions; 
Six inches of ground leaves, two inches 
ground sludge, two inches fresh ma- 
nure, one inch of good soil, and a 
sprinkling of agricultural lime in heaps 
about eight feet wide at the base, five 
feet high, and 30 feet long. 

Would you be so kind as to tell me 
what you think of the above, and I 
would appreciate any suggestions you 
have to offer. 

Jack J. Varnum, 
Sunset Nursery Co., 
465 Quincy Street, 
Reno, Nevada. 


—o— 


SOME AGREE 
July 22, 1947. 


I noted recently some et criti- 
cism on the subject of repetition in 
your columns. Would like to say that 
constant repetition is the best way to 
learn anything, and for the sake of 
new subscribers especially keep it up. 
The things you repeat are things worth 
repeating! 

We are still a long way from making 
full use of our composting opportunl 
ties, lacking space and proper equip 
ment, but even with the small start 
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BALANCED SCIENTIFICALLY 
FOR THE ORGANIC GARDENER 


ESPOMA is ORGANIC—Scientifically formulated 
to provide all foods required for vigorous plant 
growth and health in proportions useful to plants. 


ESPOMA is ORGANIC—I+ encourages the growth 
of helpful bacteria and earthworms. 


ESPOMA is ORGANIC—Contains plant vitamins 
and hormones, makes existent enzymes and foods 
available to plants. 


ESPOMA is ORGANIC—Improves physical struc- 
ture of the soil. Safe for all plants. 


100 Ibs. Espoma $3.50 f.0.b., Millville, New Jersey, 
packaged in new, IMPROVED paper lined, burlap bags. 


Manufactured only by 


THE ESPOMA COMPANY 
Millville, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Processors of Nitrogenous Organics since 1929 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TUG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back- 
breaking spading. And ten 
times faster. Easy to use. 


Ideal equipment for vegetable 
gardens. Improved all steel Garden- 
ing Outfit plows 5°’ deep, marks, 
hills and cultivates rows 12” to 36” 
wide. Cultivator and many other 
practical attachments. Material 
and workmanship fully guaranteed. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 

Write today for information. 


WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
* ELECTRIC SEED 


Ballston Spa, New York 
GRO-QUICK “seo Heater 
“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 98 HOURS” 


“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


These enthusiastic reports fro 
te what 


will 

dofor you. Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated green houses—plant 
benches—for early plant Reet | in open 
ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with $5. 38 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 

SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with $6. 95 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 aq. ft. ... 9 


immediate prepaid delivery direet or thru dealer. 


GRO-QUICK 


“ANY TRAGTOR- 


= THE POWERFUL 
“HP GRAVELY—the 
finest, yet most 
moderately priced G: 
Tract omplete line of 
exclusively desi 
tools for every Garden, 
Lawn and Field job. 


*TRACTOR-MOWER Ly 


FIELD - TESTED FOR 25 YEARS 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
Box 248 Dunbor, W.Va. 


we've made, friends and neighbors 
marvel at the thriftiness and progress 
of our small vegetable garden, in a 

year which got a late, wet start. 


Mrs. Geo. C. Conive, 
Landwehr Road, 
Northbrook, 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 
REPEL EARTHWORMS 

Sept. 30, 1947. 
After reading the articles published 
in Organic Gardening, Pay Dirt, and 
Compost Preparation, I started a com- 
post pile. last spring by using weeds, 
grass cuttings, garbage, chicken ma- 
nure, and lime and used the finished 
compost in my garden this year with 
results more to my satisfaction than 
the chemical fertilizers which I had 
been using in former years. Apparent- 
ly the fertilizers killed all the worms 
because I did not see any worms when 
I plowed my garden in the spring, nor 
did I see any all summer; probably 
because the months of June and July 
were deficient in precipitation. How- 
ever, during August when we had 
quite a lot of rainfall, I noticed that 
the worms worked to the surface 

where I had used the compost. 


A. F. Magrum, 
312 Grosvenor Lane, 


Bethesda 4, Md. 


—O— 


PAY-DIRT TO COMPOST 


September 17, 1947. 
It is just about one year since Tread 
“Pay-Dirt” which put me on the track 


WHOLE 
WHEAT 
FLOUR | 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS .CO. 


Dept. G Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


From wheat grown in 
Deaf Smith County, 
Texas. Stone-ground 
to s fineness suit- 
able for every baking 
purpose. 


5 LB. BAG 
$1.50 Plus Postage 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads, 
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ORGANIC ‘GARDENING 


PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


You can produce as much beauty in flowers and luscious food for the 


table with permanent plants as with seed. Much more of both, in 
fact, for the same labor. Your garden can be an increasingly valuable 
investment, instead of a yearly expense. Our catalog shows how. 


UPRIGHT YEW HEDGE “is, 54° soor 


100 ft. of hedge, 144 ft. apart, : 
uses 67 Yews, costs $53.60 in 9-12 
inch size, ($80. a 100) 


Aristocrat of all ume 
hedges. Bushy, 
twice transplanted,/ 

spindly 


mgs: 
9-12” $80. (100) 
(25 for $22.50) 
12-15” $95. (100) 
(25 for $25.00) 
15-18” $125. (100) 
(26 for $32.50) 
50 or more @ 


PHOTO: Upright Yew Hedge 


RHODODENDRONS 


Fine Young Plants, 12 in. High. Slender now, but will grow 
bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Not Prepaid. Pay express ( 


6c a plant) on arrival. 
HODODENDR Maximum each kind 
ODODEN Carolina; 
50 KALMIA (Mountain Laurel); 


Any five of above, 14 ft. BerB, busby $45.75 


mens (4 years older, 12 times beavier) .. . 


DWARF FRUITS it “done 
rom the ground. 
And it is if dwarfed fruits only are planted . More fruit per acre, too, 


All your old favorite varieties, the same large fruit. 


Balanced Home Orchard that takes care of pollenization: APPLES! emeedh 
1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy; PEARS: 1 Bartlett, 1 Varieties 
Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 1 German Prune 
PLUM. tt. 
OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-olds, frult 
possible 1949, for $23.00. 
OFFER 8: The same, a year older, $31.00. 2 to 214 ft. 
Write for our new 1948 Short Guide, free (except ad 
25c¢ west of lowa) which prices and describes over ~ 
1000 trees, shrubs, evergreens, perennials, fruits. 
Kelsey Nursery Service Estab. 


Dept.B3 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 7 


P. S—Confidential to readers of Organic Gardening—( other folks 
don’t seem to care)—Our Yews have been grown strictly 
organic, because we fownd they grow best that way. Rho- 
dodendrons come out of natural humus. Fruit stocks are 
grown first two years in rich hwmus only—what a dif- 
ference! On page 9 of catalog you'll find rare shrubs and 


evergreens grown organic only. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering eds. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


SE 
BUSHES D7¢ 


Think of it! Right now you can get strong, fine rosebushes 
for only 37¢ each. The kind of bushes that will give you a 
profusion of lovely Roses from Spring on through the Sum- 
mer and Fall. Begin now—with this fine stock and ot your 
—_ the lasting beauty and pleasure that will yours 
jor years. 


Your choice of hardy, fleld grown : Talisman, (two- 
tone), Red Radiance (best red), Caledonia (pure te), 
Etoile de Hollande (red), Luxembourg (yellow), E. G. Hill 
—, red), F. K. Druschki (white), K. A. Victoria (white), 

limb. Paul Scarlet, Pres. Hoover (2-tone), Golden Ophelia, 
F. S. Key (crimson), Ami Quinard (blackish), Pink Radiance, 
Editor McFarlana (pink), Sunburst (yellow), Red American 


Rainbow mixture in large blooming size bulbs. 
Make a planting every two weeks and have 
Gladiolus blooms from Spring, through Summer 
and Fail. 


tour choice. 4 Peach trees (1 Hale Haven, 2 Elberta, 1 Red 
Indian), $1.00; 30 Privet (hedge) 18 inch size, $1.00; 30 Straw- 
berry plants (Blakemore), $1.00; 10 Spirea bridal wreath, 
12 to 18 inch, $1.00; 4 Weeping Willow, 2 to 3 ft., $1.00; 15 
Barberry, $1.00; 30 Asparagus plants, $1.00; 10 Chinese Eim 
2 to 3 ft., $1.00; 5 Hydrangea, 18 to 24 inch, $1.00; 4 Water. 
meion red Crepe Myrtle, 12 to 18 inch, $1:00; 3 Wisteria, 
Chinese blue, $1.00; 5 Red Bud trees, 2 to 3 ft., $1.00; 6 
Forsythia (Goiden Bell), 18 to 24 inch, $1.00 


See written 


guarantee with every shipment 


of organic gardening. The results of 
the study of the literature along this 
line and the practical applications of 
the methods described were astonish- 
ing partly, marvelous. I had 7 rows of 
pole beans, each 25 feet long, but lost 
four vines due to the injury of some 
kind of sucking insect (small, like a 
mite). Everybody around here was 
complaining about the black aphids, 
but we were hardly bothered with 
them and never used any kind of dust 
or spray insecticides. I also tried the 
idea of planting nasturtiums to keep 
the aphids away, and although I have 
no conclusive proof that it really 
pe we found the claim substanti- 
ated. 


I can also report surprisingly good 
results from rock-mulching some 
young fruit trees. All in all, I can 
only highly recommend this sound, 
natural way of treating our starving 


soil. 
Alfred A. Huber. 
RAW FOODS PRESERVE TEETH 


April 23, 1947. 


As I was reading the April issue of 
Organic Gardening, I found an article 
of particular interest. It was the one 
called “Color Values in Vegetables.” 
In the fourth paragraph Mr. Cum- 
mings said something about the 
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blanching and bleaching processes 
applied to celery and celeriac parallel 
to the refinement of flour. He went on 
to state that these processes did more 
harm than good. They have on mar- 
ket white bread that has been refined; 
now the white bread is enriched to put 
back what was lost in the milling pro- 
cesses. Mr. Cummings also said that 
the whole or cracked wheat (dark 
bread) was much better for us nutri- 
tionally. I am a firm believer of this 
and I would like to bring out a point. 

A dentist here in town several-years 
ago wanted to find out why people 
had so much tooth decay; whereupon 
he went into research. Through his 
and many others’ experiments the 
medical profession has learned a great 
deal. Sugar seems to be the cause of 
most of the decay. This particular 
man has written several books and 
many articles on the subject, but 
people just don’t want to give up eat- 
. and foods heavily sweet- 
ened. 

The way I look at it is this: Our 
bodies are no different now than they 
were thousands of years ago. We had 
no sugar then and needed none since 
all vegetables, fruits, and meats have 
a sugar level that is naturally made. 
(Here, again, I agree with Mr. Cum- 
mings that the closer to nature we live 
the better for us.) Through the pro- 
cesses such as bleaching and refining 
the sugar, we have something man- 


Brownell Roses 


Yellow 


“V For Victory” 
AND OTHER 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
— Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly. — Comparable with the best. 


Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— 
Also beautiful yellow & orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list 
BROWNELL ROSES 


22 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 


WRITE 


ALSO: of Grapes, 
Boysenberri 


berries 


STRAWBERRIES 


® Every Need, Soil, Location, Climate 


Our 1948 Berry Book lists the varieties you need 
for highest Berry Production -and profit. Each 
variety fully described with special information on 
areas to which best adapted. 

Latest planting and growing directions. 


RAYNER BROTHERS 


TODAY FOR YOUR COPY. IT’S FREE. 


91 N. Berry Street, Salisbury, Md. 
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Start your seeds, seedlings, 
cuttings, etc., in Plant Bands. 
Better plants with sturdier 
root systems; earlier results; 
no wilt, no setback when 
transplanted outdoors. Millions 
used by professional growers. 
Made of wood, not paper. 
Size 2x2x22. They cost 
so little, too. 


300 Plant« 
Bands 


Sent postpaid for only $2.50 
(or 100 for $1.10 if you prefer). 
Crate of 1,000 by express (not 

prepaid), only $5.98. Be sure of 
your supply by ordering NOW. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
14 Fargo Bidg. Frenchtown, N. J. 


300 250 


PEARCE SEEDS 


Many acres of flowers grow 
at Old Orchard Farm, color- 
ful Annuals, gay border Per- 
ennials, rare Rock Garden 
beauties. Our new Catalog 
pictures them, describes them, 
tells how to grow them. Your 
copy is ready. Just ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. D 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


made that does a great deal of harm. 
Through the years, if a person ate 
this refined sugar, this sugar would go 
to the joints and eyes causing various 
diseases. These troubles occur because 
our bodies are not geared to these 
mechanical processes. 


This may seem very unbelieveable, 
but, it has been proven time and time 
again in the laboratories of these men 
who want to find the reasons behind 
tooth decay and the many diseases 
caused by excessive sugar intake. 

Preble Cobb, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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COMPOST VERSUS 
ARTIFICIALS 


July 22, 1947. 

The results of a recent experiment 
in which compost and artificials were 
compared will interest many of your 
readers. It was carried out on an area 
of 22 acres laid down to grass on a 
farm in Wiltshire. One half of the field 
was manured with compost, the other 
with the equivalent amount of arti- 
ficial manure. 

It was agreed with the War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee that six 
months after the application of the 
manures the cattle should be turned in 
and that they should be the judges of 
the manurial treatment. 

When the time came the half herd 
on the composted area ate all before 
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HOW 


SY R SANFORD MARTIQ 
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% 
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TO 
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1161 SPAZIER AVE. 
GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 


NOW IN 5TH EDITION 
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this COMPLETE ORGANIC Supplement” “OS 


Compost Manure 


FERTILIZER 


"PILGRIMS Says Editor J. I. Rodale, in his book 

learned from. | “COMPOST and How To Make It” 

INDIANS” | "We usually advise, when there is a ques- 
to use FISH 


tion of a local deficiency in the soil, that 
certain amendments be used. * * * The 
perfect thing would be to use seaweed 
and kelp, also fish cuttings from sea- 
going fish." 


BEFORE you applied modern compost 
methods to your soil, partial soil deple- 
tion occurred — and much of this defi- 
ciency still exists in the compost you pro- 
duce. Also, the manure you use, comes 


from deficient soil. 


The SWIFT, SURE method fo replace soil deficiencies is to add 
something you KNOW contains those missing soil elements 


ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION 


Note the 
COMPLETE 
contents of 
ATLAS F. E. 


. Nitrogen 

. Phosphorus 
. Potassium 

. Calcium 

. Magnesium 
. lodine 

. Chlorine 

. Boron 

. Copper 

10. Iron 

11. Manganese 
12. Zine 

13. Sodium 

14. Silicon 

15. Aluminum 
16. Strontium 
17. Titanium 
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ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION is liquid fish, made from the non- 
edible (richest in fertility) of ‘ocean-going fish." As Editor 
Rodale says, an ocean fish “unlike cattle, does not eat food raised 
with chemical fertilizers. It feeds in waters rich with minerals, promi- 
nent among which is the most valuable element, iodine." 

ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION is 100% ORGANIC—plus a required 
minimum of preservative, which is more than counter-balanced by a 
very small amount of the lime you use in compost and garden. If you 
use ‘‘city'’ water, this preservative helps to neutralize some of the un- 
wanted alkali in tap water. A powerful concentrate, ATLAS F. E., should 
be diluted one pint to 80 gallons of water, making a liquid organic 
food immediately available for plants. Apply with watering can or hose 
applicator. 

ATLAS F. E. is MORE COMPLETE in plant food essentials and 
trace minerals than any soil, compost, manure or fertilizer. 


For forcin 4 times regular strength— 
For transplanting 1 pint to 20 gals. water. 


With regular watering . 
For potted plants Regular strength— 
1 pint to 80 gals. water. 


You will be delighted with the QUICK results—you will KNOW you are 
replacing vital soil deficiencies. ; 


ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION 


1 Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Please send 
your dealer's 
name & address. 


We will ask 
him to have 
ATLAS F. E. 
in stock when 
you need more. 
PINTS - QUARTS 
GALS. - 5 GALS. 


FiSH—America’s First Fertilizer 


ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION, 1 Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Please send me your introductory bottle of ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION 
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THE WICHITA COMPOST COMBINATION 


LOADS, PILES, GRINDS, SCREENS AND SEPARATES TRASH 


Tough sod, clay, sludge and all organic matter ground through rollers 
that do not clog on wet materials. Mellow materials screened through 
perforated screens, and trash perfectly separated. Carried over the elevator 
perfectly mixed and ground without separating light from heavy materials. 
Piled or loaded up to 6 feet. 

Patented Screens hold material against grinding cylinder until properly 
reduced. This is necessary for a perfect product. 

Two Hoppers: upper hopper for materials to be ground; lower hopper for 
loading only, or for turning the pile without grinding. 

Our literature shows various models, all of which are perfect Compost 
or soil builders. Ask for it; no obligation. 


THE W-W GRINDER CORPORATION 
Dept. T Wichita, Kansas 


FOR YOUR FROM 
All-Purpose Steel Fencing, Poultry Fencing and Netting. eet 4 i SUL HOBBY i 
Welded Wire Fabrics, Fietd Fence, Barbed Wire, Stesi we we dov write 
Posts, Electric Fence Controllers. Chain Link Fence, THE SUNRISE 


Chestnut Post and Rail Fence, Hurdle Fence, 
Gates. Other Farm Values. 


FREE Illustrated CATALOG 
ARNOLD-DAIN CORP. 


Box 2, Mahopac, N. Y. 


PASTIME GARDENS 


Box 232 R GAROEN City, Mich, 


English Chrysanthemums 

| | 100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 

Very early. immense blooms. Wide color range. containing all vitamins and minerals of the 
9 FOR $2.00 POSTPAID wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on the day 
of shipment by the only process of its kind in 


Send for complete catalog of hardy pérennials— the Untted States. 
it pronounces all names! 10 tb. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


LAMB NURSERIES HI-VITA MILLING CO. 


E. 101 Sharp Box Spokane 11, Washington P. ©. Bex 1245 — Dept. — Milwaukee Wis. 


saw! Manynewcolors,a array of 
soft pastels and brilliant 

rose, pink, lavender, salmon, cream, yellow, 
buff, orange, scarlet, etc. Some two-toned. 
Easy to grow anywhere—the sturdy, 
well-branched plants grow 3 ft. tall and 
bloom profusely. Some have unique curl- 
ed petals, like giant chrysanthemums4/-| 
Striking in the garden, and in bouquets 


For you toenjoy these 


SPECIAL! 
Big Zinnias; we will mail you a 
T5c-Pkt. of seeds for just 10c— 
Send Dime Today! 


“ Dime y! 
Burpee Seeds Grow--See the amazing new 
Giant Double 
| W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
letter for Burpee Catalog free and postpaid. 632 Bu Bidg. 632 Bu Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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them. The field was grazed down like 
a lawn, to the very crowns of the 
grasses. The milk yield was kept up. 

The “artificial” field, which showed 
a growth equal to the other, was pick- 
ed at, grazed here and there, messed 
about and trampled down. A path was 
worn bare along the dividing fence 
where the cows on the atftificial field 
walked up and down, coveting the 
good pasture, albeit short, across the 
fence. Their milk yield dropped; they 
sank in flesh; and it was not very 
many days before disease, viz., masti- 
tis, hitherto entirely absent from the 
herd, showed itself. 

As is well known, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating thereof, not 
in the views and arguments of the 
cooks. Any who ask if there is an 
proof that well made compost yields 
more health-giving crops than arti- 
ficials have had their answer. Similar 
trials could be made in America and 
the results recorded in your journal. 


Sir Albert Howard, 
London, England. 


COMPOST SOLVED THE 
GARDEN PROBLEMS 


August 1, 1947. 
Organic Gardening has been the 
source of a great deal of pleasure to 
me and wonderful help in my garden. 
I completed my first experiment this 
year in raising potatoes without com- 
mercial fertilizer which I thought I 
could not do without. The result was 
the largest crop of the finest potatoes 
have ever raised. The most notice- 
able results have been in peas, carrots, 
cabbage and broccoli and cantaloupes 
with the very noteworthy condition of 
the soil after crops were removed. It 
was very loose and wonderful to work 
for fall planting. 


Charles W. Deitz, 
2525 Clarendon Ave., 
Louisville, 5, Ky. 
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Use ActivO Ruhms Phosphate Rock Earthworms and 
Compost Limestone all Great Soil Conditioners. Send 
for facts (3c Stamp appreciated.) Or order direct from 
ad. Act NOW to insure prompt delivery and avoid 
spring rush! 

ACTIVO 


No. 1 size (for Compost Cabinet) $2.40 (doz.) 
No. 2 size (treats up to 450 Ibs. waste) $1.00 
No. 7 size (treats up to 1800 Ibs. waste) $2.00 
No. 25 size (treats 3 tons waste) $6.79 
EARTHWORM CULTURES 
3 containers $2.50; § Gallon $6.00; 1 Gallon $11.00 
RUHMS PHOSPHATE ROCK 
100 Ib. bag $2.50; Ton $30.80 F. 0. B. Townsend 
SPECIAL COMBINATION 
No. 25 size ActivO plus 100 Ib. Compost Limestene 
$6.79 shipped freight or express collect. ACTIVO No. 
50 (treats 6 tons waste material) $9.95 shipped freight 
or express collect. 
State Nearest Freight Office When Ordering 
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KEMP Power _ 
SOIL SHREDDERS 
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manufacturing shredding 
and pulverizing machines. 
Six models to select from. 


Write for Catalog. 


KEMP MFG.CO. De 
1027 E. 20th St., Erie, Pa. 


VITALOAM 


Organic gardeners will be really enthused once they 
use this amazing soil conditioner. Compost plus— 
selentifieally prepared, sweet woodsy oder. Will net 
burn. Fer house plants, for the garden, and for the 
greenhouse. Prepared especially for the city gar- 
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and name of the nearest dealer or send $1.00 for a trial 
size can. 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
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Do Chemical Fertilizers Kill Earthworms? 


A hornet’s nest of public dis- 


cussion was recently stirred up by 
Professor Firman E. Bear, chairman 
of the Soils Department of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in a speech delivered June 13, 
1947 at the Annual Convention of the 
American Plant Food Council at Hot 
Springs, Virginia. This isn’t the first 
time that a bear has tangled with a 
hornet’s nest. In that talk Bear inti- 
mated that the “advocates of manurial 
composts” are incorrect when they 
state that chemical fertilizers drive 
away earthworms. His exact words 
were: “On the New Jersey Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station a plot of limed 
land was planted to Lespedeza sericea. 
It received a 1000-pound application 
of 0-12-12 fertilizer an acre at seeding 
time and 500 pounds an acre every 
year for the next five years. On Nov- 
ember 6, 1946, the number of earth- 
worms in the top six inches of soil on 
that plot was 1,200,000 an acre, with 
an additional 90,000 in the second six 
inches, and 30,000 more in the third 
six inches, ~ 

“Earthworms are no more sensitive 
to fertilizer than are the root hairs of 
plants. If temporarily disturbed by an 
overdose, an earthworm can move but 
a root hair can’t. In general, the heav- 
ier the application of fertilizer, within 
limits, the greater the growth of crops 
and the larger the amount of crop 
residues that are left behind in the 
soil. These provide the food for earth- 
worms.” 
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This short item had an immediate 
and powerful effect on newspapers and 
many magazines which were just wait- 
ing for such a juicy windfall. Science 
Illustrated came out with a statement, 
“Gardeners need not hesitate to use 
fertilizer for fear of killing the benefi- 
cial earthworms.” Another publica- 
tion said, “With scientific scorn for 
contentions that chemical fertilizers 
are destroying fishing worms, Dr. Bear 
cited findings of his experiment station 
to substantiate his claim that fertiliz- 
ers feed the earthworms.” It got as 
far as California where the California 
Citrograph advised, “Those who say 
chemical fertilizers kill the ‘fish worms’ 
in the soil are all wrong.” Incidentally, 
this was a quotation from the DuPont 
Agricultural News Letter. 

Then we were showered with a 
deluge of letters from our own readers 
who became worried. One said, “This 
must not go unchallenged.” Another, 
“Something is wrong, obviously. Who? 
Are we a group of faddists? Some- 
times my doubts are heavy.” A sub- 
scriber from Texas writes, “I enclose 
a clipping from the ‘Farm Column’ of 
the Beaumont Enterprise. You will 
note the editor quotes the New Jersey 
Agricultural Station as authority for 
the statement that ‘fertilizers did not 
have a harmful effect on earthworms.’ 
If this be true, then why go to all the 
labor of making compost?” He an- 
swers this question himself by stating 
in the next paragraph, “I have been 
making compost for three years and 
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have what my friends tell me is the 
finest garden in this area. It has really 
worked wonders with my soil.” There 
were hundreds of letters. Meanwhile 
the newspapers across the entire coun- 
try seized upon this item with a seem- 
ingly fiendish and malicious glee. 
Newspapers do not check every item 
that they print, as this would be an im- 
possible task. They must have confi- 
dence in what comes out of our great 
universities. I hope Dr. Bear realizes 
and never forgets the fact that his 
pronouncement not only reflected his 
own opinion but that of the university 
with which he is associated, a univer- 
sity which is maintained by the citi- 
zens of the state of New Jersey. Was 
this pronouncement in the interest of 
the citizens who pay Dr. Bear’s salary? 
Let us see. Before proceeding with my 
attack, because that is exactly what 
this article is, let me say that one well- 
known magazine, LIFE, came out 
with the unequivocal statement in its 
issue of Sept. 30, 1946 that “The 
powerful chemical fertilizer, not the 
robin, is the worms’ greatest enemy. 
In recent years it has poisoned worms 
in such huge quantities that the 
world’s worm population today has 
shrunk.” 

Before a scientist of the standing of 
Dr. Bear would make such a broad 
claim you would imagine he would 
investigate the subject with scientific 
thoroughness. Dr. Bear has written an 
acknowledged text-book called Soils 


and Fertilizers, used in many colleges. 
I have quoted several passages from it 
in PAY DIRT. When he says some-. 
thing, people listen and believe. But 
in this case he has erred, grossly erred. 
He has confused an important situa- 
tion. 


1. THE FACT THAT IT IS A SOD-CROP 


Let us analyze his experiment. In 
the first place he has taken a crop, a 
pasture grass, Lespedeza sericea, 
which published experiment has shown 
to be the optimum condition for the 
flourishing of earthworms. Dr. Henry 
Hopp and Paul J. Linder described the 
results of this work in the June 27, 
1947 issue of Science. Their earth- 
worm study project, which I have 
visited several times, is still being 
carried out at the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture Experiment Station at Belts- 
ville, Md. Why didn’t Professor Bear 
make his earthworm count in a plowed 
corn field? Did he purposely pick a 
thick-sodded piece of land? I do not 
know. 

The two above-mentioned gentle- 
men in the article referred to stated, 
“Tn recent studies on a Maryland soil, 
the earthworm population was found 
to be much lower under annual clean- 
tilled crops than under sod crops. The 
reason for this difference has since 
been investigated, with the purpose of 
finding a practical means of avoiding 
the decline in earthworms on annually 
clean-tilled land. ... the Table below 


EARTHWORMS (THOUSANDS PER ACRE) 
Two - YEAR ROTATION 
SEASON Sop IN SPRING, | WHEAT IN SPRING, 
Corn ANNUALLY | Corn IN SUMMER,| Sop IN SUMMER, 
WHEAT IN FALL AND FALL 
Early spring 60 290 85 
Late spring 140 290 80 
Summer 125 300 75 
Early fall 240 440 305 
Late fall (after freeze) 85 85 335 
Winter 80 60 . 320 
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gives the results for plots cropped to 
corn annually with and without a win- 
ter cover and to a two year rotation in 
-which corn is followed by various leg- 
umes and grasses. In plots cropped to 
corn annually the earthworms in- 
creased during the growing season 
until early November. Between Nov- 
ember 23 and December 7 a sudden 
cold period occurred, and most of the 
earthworms were killed at this time. 
... In the rotation plots that contain- 
ed a sod of wheat stubble plus legumes 
and grasses, the earthworms sur- 
vived.” 

“These observations indicate that 
the death of earthworms on the clean- 
tilled land in the late fall was induced 
by the sudden drop in temperature to 
below 32° F. According to observa- 
tions on three of the plots, this harm- 
ful effect can be alleviated by surface 
protection. These plots were almost 
bare except for small areas that had 
been protected with surface coverings 
of lespedeza hay, soybean residue, and 
burlap, respectively. The earthworms 
under the coverings withstood the cold 
and were highly active. 

“Various practical ways of protect- 
ing the soil surface against sudden 
drops in temperature in the late fall 
may be suggested. Threshing residues, 
chopped corn stalks, composts, or ma- 
nure might be spread early in the fall 
after the row crop has been removed. 
Where these materials are not avail- 
able, a fast-growing catch crop that 
forms a winter mulch might be inter- 
seeded at the last cultivation of the 
row crop.” 

This clearly shows the inaccuracy 
of taking a sodded field as an example 
of the effect of chemical fertilizers on 
earthworms. 

We have confirmed the Beltsville 
findings on our own farm. In cold 
weather we found the following condi- 
tion: 


per sq. ft. 
Heavy sod 32 earthworms 
Light sod 16 earthworms 
* Cornfield— 


8 earthworms 
0 earthworms 


with ryegrass cover 
Cornfield— no cover 
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Of course in the winter season many 
earthworms work to lower levels and 
since these counts are made only in 
the surface, they are valuable merely 
for comparative purposes. They do 
show the value of keeping a good cover 
on the land over the winter. It is a 
clinching answer also to those who do 
fall plowing. Please note also in the 
above figures that a heavy sod had 
twice as many earthworms as a light 
one, and then consider the fact that 
Dr. Bear chose a pure stand of Lespe- 
deza sericea, thus assuring a fine, 
thick sod. 

Dr. Bear gives us a figure of 
1,200,000 earthworms to the acre in 
his sod-field. That may sound high, 
but it isn’t. I have known of cases of 
8,000,000 earthworms to the acre 
where it was treated with compost. 
Dr. Bear does not give us much in- 
formation about the history of the 
field. Were cattle pastured on it before 
the experiment or even while the pro- 
ject was in progress? Was it heavily 
treated with dung in previous years? 
What kind of soil did it consist of? 
Perhaps on certain poor sandy soils, 
the outcome might have been far dif- 
ferent. If a farm were kept in perma- 
nent sod we could prevent the earth- 
worm from disappearing, but in that 
case where would the world get its 
corn and potatoes? We must be real- 
istic. 


One more point, before proceeding 


to the next argument. Even the op- 
position admit that earthworms can- 
not exist without organic matter. 
That is an important part of their 
food. No doubt, in Dr. Bear’s field 
there was sufficient organic matter to 
keep 1,200,000 earthworms alive per 
acre. The earthworm swallows the 
soil, works it through his digestive 
system and ejects it as castings. In a 
field enriched only with organic matter 
the soil going through his body con- 
tains no strong chemicals. But in Dr. 
Bear’s field the earthworm is ingesting 
some chemical with every mouthful of 
soil. What effect does that have on 
the body of the earthworm? Dr, Bear 
has merely counted them. Has he 
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checked an average number and com- 

ared them with earthworms from a 
Reld where only organic matter has 
been used as a fertilizer. In other 
words, are Dr. Bear’s earthworms 
healthy, or, because their soil contains 
strong chemicals are they sickish and 
sluggish in their movements? 

This may sound far-fetched, as if I 
am straining for arguments, but if you 
consider it carefully you will see that 
the earthworm has a certain, vital 
function in the soil. He burrows, 
creates tunnels, saturates the soil with 
his secretions. A sluggish earthworm 
may accomplish only ten or twenty 
per cent of work as compared with a 
healthy one. Did Dr. Bear consider 
this factor? There is a reason why 
remarkable results are obtained in 
fields where sufficient, well-made com- 
posts, but no chemical fertilizers are 
used, and we must not leave out of 
consideration any item of the equa- 
tion, however insignificent it might 
seem. 


2. WHAT FERTILIZER DID DR. BEAR USE? 


It is rather strange that Dr. Bear 
chose an experiment where no nitrogen 
was present in the chemical fertilizer 
used. He used an 0-12-12 fertilizer 
which means no nitrogen, 12% of 
phosphorous and 12% of potash. Un- 
fortunately for his experiment, on the 
average farm over the years, a 
deal of nitrogen is used as a fertilizer. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1569 issued by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says in 
this regard, “The results of three 
years’ application of ammonium sul- 
phate (which contains much nitrogen ) 
to sod on the experimental farm of the 
Department of Agriculture at Arling- 
ton, Va., for fertilizing purposes, have 
shown incidentally that earthworms 
were eliminated from the plots where 
this chemical was used. 
to soils which are naturally neutral or 
slightly acid in character, this fertili- 
zer creates a strongly acid condition 
that is distasteful to the worms and 
they disappear.” This is the U. S. 


Government talking and remember, 


this was a sodded field. 


-with earthworms as affected 


en applied | 


Jack Offerman, Western Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Delphinium 
Society had an unpleasant 

ya 
chemical fertilizer. Under date of 
April 25, 1947 he wrote us, “One morn- 
ing strolling through my garden, I 
found to my distress a great number 
of earthworms all dead, laying on the 
surface of one of the new beds. These 
worms looked as though they had 
eaten. poison. Later in the day, I 
found out that-my helper had mixed 
the soil with commercial fertilizer the 
night before. I knew there was onl 
a small amount of commercial fertili- © 
zer in store, but it was sufficient to kill 
a great number of worms in a bed 4 
feet by 80 feet long.” 

“Since this incident occurred, there 
will be no more commercial fertilizer 
used in my garden; the result in grow- 
ing my delphiniums with compost has 
been far over my expectation.” No 
doubt this fertilizer contained nitro- 
gen. In California I know that in their 
irrigation systems the application of 
liquid ammonia fertilizers which are 
high in nitrogen cause earthworms to 
come to the surface and die there im- 
mediately. For the one Bear field, we 
have hundreds which showed that 
chemical fertilizers definitely reduce 
the earthworm population materially. 

Sir Albert Howard in the introduc- 
tion to “Darwin on Humus and the 
Earthworm” (Faber and Faber) said: 
“In following the ploughs in the 
autumn and spring in the Spalding 
area, I always found that where heavy 
dressings of artificials were used every 
year, with or without organic matter, 
earthworms were rare. I sometimes 
walked half a mile after the ploughs 
and cultivators without seeing one.” 

In the Gippsland and Northern Co- 
Operator po 14, 1945, published 
in Melbourne, Australia is recorded 
an experience of Percy G. Weston 
with the use of superphosphate as a 
fertilizer. these flats were 
ploughed twenty years ago,” says. 
Mr. Weston, “they simply teemed- 
with millions of worms. Now the 


plough reveals that this great friend of 
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man has vanished or is fast vanishing.” 
In Mr. Westen’s case he had row-crops 
from time to time in his rotation, crops 
such as corn, tobacco and tomatoes. 

Peter D. Barakauskas, teacher of 
horticulture at The Henry Ford School 
of Vocational Guidance in Agriculture 
and Industry read of Dr. Bear’s test 
and was up in arms about it. He wrote 
me, “My repeated greenhouse tests 
with earthworms and fertilizers have 
showed the opposite results that they 
claim. Earthworms have disappeared 
from the fertilizer pots, while they 
have multiplied in unfertilized ones.” 

We have proved to our satisfaction 
by field counts of earthworms time 
and time again that chemical fertili- 
zers are not good for earthworms. Re- 
cently we checked it in our greenhouse 
with the following results: 


found that DDT is instant death to 
earthworms. Copper sulphate sprayed 
on potato plants is poison to the 


. earthworms. Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


writing in his book, “Bio-Dynamic 
Farming and Gardening” says, “The 
author has seen vineyards which had 
been treated for years with copper and 
lime solutions absolutely devoid of 
earthworms.” Ditto for me on potato 
fields in our own Lehigh Valley. In 
his introduction on the Darwin book 
mentioned above Sir Albert Howard 
said, “Case after case came under my 
observation where the continued ap- 
plication of artificial manures and the 
use of poison sprays like lime sulphur 
and tar oils for keeping pests of fruit 
trees in check led to the destruction of 
earthworms on a colossal scale.” 
Again Sir Albert Howard says in the 


EARTHWORM EXPERIMENT IN 6” PoTs 


Started 10 - 9 - 47 


5 pots of each (10 worms in each pot) 


Observations 12 - 4-47 


Large Small Castings Capsules 
Worms Worms 
20 ton compost per acre 8 5 xx xx 
15 ton compost per acre y 1 xx xx 
10 ton compost per acre 6 2 xx xx 
1500 Ibs. per acre Sulphate of Ammonia x. 
1000 Ibs. per acre Sulphate of Ammonia 2 0 x 0 
500 Ibs. per acre Sulphate of Ammonia 3 0 x 0 
4-12-4 Fertilizer 
1500 Ibs. per acre 0 0 0 0 
10006 Ibs. per acre 1 0 x 0 
500 Ibs. per acre 3 0 xx 0 
Super Phosphate 
1500 Ibs. per acre 4 0 xx 0 
1000 Ibs. per acre 2 2 xx 0 
500 Ibs. per acre 2 0 xx 0 


xx  Plentiful 
x Very few 


Please note that where chemical fertilizers were used there were no capsules (earthworm 


eggs). 


Poison Sprays 


A factor which is completely over- 
looked in Dr. Bear’s experiment is the 
effect of poison sprays on the earth- 
worm population, and since the com- 
posters rarely spray, this is an ex- 
tremely important factor. We have 
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same introduction: “The use of arti- 


ficial manures is not the only modern 


practice which destroys the earth-. 


worm. Hardly less injurious are the 
poison sprays such as Bordeaux mix- 
ture and other powders. containing 
copper salts, tar oils and the lime sul- 
phur washes used for the control of 
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insect pests. Perhaps the most com- 
plete account of such results is that 
given by Dreidax in the Archiv fiir 
Pflanzenbau, 7, 1921, and in Rationelle 
Landwirtschaft, Wilhelm Andermann, 
Berlin, 1927. The first of these papers 
concludes with a long list of references 
dealing among other matters with in- 
vestigations on the earthworm since 
The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
was published in 1881. In the latter 
work Dreidax sums up his observa- 
tions on the deleterious effects of 
poison sprays on the earthworm popu- 
lation of vineyards in Germany. 
“While éxamining a vineyard situ- 
ated in the Markgraf near Auggen in 
south Baden, in which poison sprays 
were constantly used, he found a sur- 
prising fall from the "abundant earth- 
worm population of meadows and or- 
chards under grass adjoining the vine- 
yard to that of the vineyard itself. 
The growth of the vines always corres- 
ponded closely with the number of 
earthworms: the rows next to the grass 
border were well developed: the vines 
in the centre of the vineyard, where 
there were no earthworms, did badly. 
In this investigation the earthworm 


population under the grass border in- 
variably stopped dead wherever poi- 
son sprays reached the turf. 


“A visit to almost any orchard in 
Kent during the spring immediately 
after the trees are sprayed with tar 
oils or lime sulphur will be sufficient to 
prove how harmful this spraying is to 
the earthworm population. The 
ground soon afterwards is covered 
with a carpet of dead worms.’ 


This doesn’t begin to give the evi- 

dence we have in refutation of Dr. 
Bear’s experiment, but we don’t have 
the space to present it all. 
Water finds its own level. Truth even- 
tually establishes itself. The organic 
gardening and farming movement is 
already too strongly intrenched to fear 
the attacks of the chemical propo- 
nents, and before they accept any 
more experiments of the chemical pro- 
fessors, that they read about in the 
general press, I am sure they will go 
back into their files of Organic Gar- 
dening Magazine where they will find, 
too much the true 
acts 


J. L RODALE. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build Its 
Circulation By Handing Out Our Free Subscription Booklets 


Organic Gardening is constantly 
striving to increase its subscription list. 
It is important that we tell as many 
people as possible about the “goodness” 
inherent in organic gardening. 


Perhaps you would like to take an 
active part in this important program 
by handing out our subscription book- 
lets to friends, neighbors and acquaint- 
ances in your community. Even if you 
have never sold anything in your life 


. if you are “sold” on organic gar- 
dening.. you will find it easy to turn 
an idle hour into interesting, stimulat- 
ing and profitable dividends. If you 


would like some extra money, this 
spare-time activity will return liberal 
commissions. You don’t have to give a 
sales talk or make a follow-up, for the 
booklet in itself will induce your pros- 
pect to subscribe. Through a coded 
coupon we can trace each subscription 
to your efforts. 


Send For Free Booklets 


Write to Organic Gar- 
dening, Dept. Q., 
Emmaus, Pa. We will 
be glad to send you 25 
or 50 booklets. State 
the amount you want. 
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Manures, Compost, Manure — Again 


By DR. EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER 


In a discussion following a lecture 
to a group of farmers recently, it was 
said that “Organic Gardening” talks 
too much about compost. The coun- 
ter-evidence to this statement appears 
in quite a few letters which the writer 
has received since the article “Fer- 
mentation versus Putrefaction and 
Decay” appeared in the September, 
1947 issue of Organic Gardening. 
These all contained requests to tell 
more about compost and manure, in 
particular how they can be preserved 
in order to get the right kind of fer- 
mentation. Therefore, I dare to write 
on the subject again at the risk of re- 
peating myself. 

In the course of history the theme 
of manure and humus seems, by the 
way, to crop up in cycles. About 150 
years ago all agricultural discussion 
revolved around humus and manure. 
Then came Liebig (1803-1873) with 
his great discovery of the importance 
of nitrogen, potash, and phosphate for 
soil and crops and everybody concen- 
trated upon mineral fertilizers to such 
an extent that 50 years ago one 
thought that one could solve the pro- 
blem of soil fertility with these three 
mineral components. The result? Our 
soils have been enriched in NPK but 
depleted of almost everything else, 
magnesium, for example, trace ele- 
ments, manganese, and zinc. Only two 
trace elements have been considerably 
increased, namely arsenic and copper. 

Now we are experiencing the re- 
action to the one-sided Liebigism: 
humus and manure again. There is 
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however a difference: we know more 
about manure, its fermentation, and 
how to preserve it better. About 50 
to 60 years ago one could actually read 
literature which stated that manure 
was harmful. The fact of the lodging 
of grains was mentioned (reasons: too 
rich in readily available nitrates or 
ammonia). Complaints were raised 
that it was unsanitary because of its 
odor or the unsightly appearance of a 
steaming heap from which a brown 
juice ran off into the countryside. A 
reminder of this period is the law, still 
in effect, which requires the manure 
yard to be placed far away from the 
milk barn (contamination, infection). 
I have never quite understood the 
logic of this law for manure on the pas- 
ture seemed to be thought less “dan- 
gerous.” It is still considered the best 
fertilizer for cow pastures. Yet every 
cow, at least, knows that they do not 
feed on their own droppings nor on 
the lush grass which grows on them. 

All the objections which have been 
raised against manure, in the past, 
can be eliminated at once if it is stored 
in a composted state. On the basis of 
the fear of manure the general recom- 
mendation was made that manure 
should be plowed under immediately, 
every day, as soon as it has been re- 
moved from the stable. Such a sug- 
gestion is a typical idea of laboratory 
and office farming, i.e. theoretical. In 
practice, one cannot plow “every” day. 
The consequence is that.the manure 
is spread every day and lies somewhere 
exposed to the rain, the sun, and other 
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similar influences, until the day arrives 
when it can be plowed or disked under, 
or until it has somehow disappeared 
naturally, on grassland, for example. 

In all these cases the manure has 
been leached out, has undergone a 
quick aerobic fermentation with the 
burning up of much organic matter 
and has lost most if not all of its nitro- 
gen through ammonifying and deni- 
trifying bacterial action. It has be- 
come acid, its manure and humus 
building values are greatly reduced, 
in fact, only the non-volatile minerals 
remain. I quote from Joseph E. and 
Ethelyn O. Greaves “Elementary 
Bacteriology” (W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany), page 224: “.. .the microorgan- 
isms compete with the higher plants 
for the limited supply of nitrates in 
the soil. This is exemplified when 
straw or fresh manure is plowed under 
a few days-or weeks before a new crop 
is planted. Under these conditions 
the straw or manure may have a dis- 
tinct retarding effect upon the crop. . .” 
No wonder our soil chemists of -the 
past doubted the value of manure; in 
particular, the German soil chemist, 
sponsored by the Nitrogen Syndicate, 
claimed and still claims that the nitro- 
gen problem cannot be solved with 
manure but only with sulfate of am- 
monia, Chilean and all the other nitro- 
gen fertilizers. It is merely wrong ma- 
nuring practice which has made ma- 
nure unpopular or rendered it inef- 
fective. From the sanitary point of 
view, I do not see that there is much 
difference between a smelly barnyard 
and a smelly field. I still remember 
the time when the manager of our 
truck garden in Holland came home 
after work and his wife said: “Oh, get 
out, you’ve been handling manure 
again, you... .!” How grateful she 
was when we introduced biodynamic 
composting practices. One sniff told 
her whether he had used treated or 
untreated manure. 

This is the Alpha and Omega of all 
composting procedures: transform the 
raw manure into stable humus before 
you use it and there will be no losses 
and no ill effects. No matter whether 


you use Sir Albert Howard’s methods, 
biodynamic layering and covering 
with earth or others, these are the 
points which you must watch: 

1. Pile your material directly on 
earth, if possible good surface earth 
with access to earthworms and soil 
bacteria or on the site of an old hea 
the bottom inch or so of which still 
remains. Do not set heaps up on con- 
crete, on stones (the bottom of the 
heap will stay wet and smelly), or 
on sod land (in this case sometimes a 
silage, butyric acid fermentation will 
be started). A one to two foot deep 
pit may be advisable, especially in 
dry and southern climates. The dryer 
and hotter the climate, the deeper 
should the pit be. Irrigation can be 
led right up to the pit. In rainy areas 
and with wet manure you may not 
want a pit but a drainage arrange- 
ment, made of briars, straw, or rough 
weeds, piled lengthwise on the bottom, 
with a few cross pieces in a larger heap 
and probably a few upright “chim- 
neys.” 

2. By all means, no matter what 
material you use nor at what stage of 
construction your compost or manure 
heap is, cover it. A temporary cover 
to be used during the building up pe- 
riod, can be made out of straw, weed 
straw, old hay, or even planks or bags. 
The final cover should consist of a 
layer of topsoil (1-2”) and/or a thick 
layer of old straw or hay. These outer 
layers can be removed with a fork 
and used over again. In fact, when we 
set up a heap we always have an earth 
pile and a cover-material pile ready. 

3. Control humidity and aeration. 
The desirable fermentation, described 
in the article mentioned above, can 
be obtained and maintained by means 
of moisture and air control. The mois- 
ture should be that of a wet, but not 
dripping sponge. As a sponge is po- 
rous so should the heap be porous. A 
semi-aerobic condition is most favor- 
able. Nitrogen-fixing. and nitrate- 
forming bacteria can only work if they 
have access to air. In a completely 
anaerobic (absence of air) medium 
only ammonification or denitrification 
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or even (when very wet) only carboni- 
zation takes place. If your heap dries 
up and is too porous, too loose, then a 
combustion process will begin. Cellu- 
lose-digesting thermophilic bacteria 
will prevail, all nitrogen is. lost, no 
humus forming or nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria can or will live for they prefer 
low temperatures. Below 100° F. is 
best since humus forming processes are 
most active between 55° to 80° F. 
Thermophilic bacteria thrive between 
100° and 150° F. The writer has even 
seen a compost heap on fire, actually 
bursting into flame. In this case very 
dry cornstalks were moistened only 
slightly, quicklime was sprinkled over 
them, very little earth used, the whole 
heap was set up too loosely. The re- 
sult was that the quicklime consumed 
all the water, heated up and set the 
dry stalks on fire. 

Always remember, when you start 
a heap, to add enough water so that 
the material gets really wet. Loose 
material should be slightly packed; 
moist, smeary material slightly loosen- 
ed (use a fork) and interspersed with 
loose, bulky, chaff, straw or weeds. 
Too wet a situation can always be cor- 
rected by starting the heap on a briar- 
straw drainage base and, later on, by 
poking air holes into the heap. A wet, 


steaming heap can literally be “per-- 


forated” from top to bottom at dis- 
tances of 2 to 3 feet in every direction. 
This is still simpler and takes less 
time than turning a heap. However, 
a small heap (1-5 cubic yard) might 
better be turned when something goes 
wrong. After the heap has steamed 
or dried out sufficiently one can cover 
the holes again, usually after 2 to 3 
weeks. 

Too dry a heap needs a lot of water. 
This watering is best done by splitting 
the heap slightly in a lengthwise direc- 
tion on the top center, pushing a hose 
down about 1/3 of the depth of the 
heap, and letting the water run until 
it overflows. 

You may ask how can I know when 
a heap is too hot and dry? In the 
beginning we used a thermometer and 
took a spade, pushing it down the side- 
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wall of the heap with a little splitting 
motion. If a lot of ants, sow bugs, or 
centipedes were on or just under the 
surface the heap was too warm and 
dry. After you have checked several 
heaps once a month you will gain some 
practical experience and then can 
understand the following “thumb” or 
rather “foot” rule. The shrinkage and 
elasticity of a heap is a good measure. 
Too fast shrinking and more than 1/3 
of the original height are symptoms 
of too loose piling and probably lack 
of moisture. When you step with one 
foot on the top or side-wall of a heap 
and it feels as though you were walk- 
ing on velvet, all is well; if it feels like 
a springy mattress, it is probably too 
loose and needs water. When it feels 
as hard as a beaten path it is too 
tightly packed, too wet, needs air 
holes; next time, put a drainage layer 
on the bottom and use thinner layers 
of earth. If it is too “springy” the 
layers of weeds, straw, or other organic 
matter could have been thinner. 

The worst thing that can happen 
inside a heap is when the layers separ- 
ate: for example, a “springy” weed 
layer gets too dry and hot, covered 
by a sticky wet clay layer plus green 
juicy garbage. One section rots ther- 
mophilically, the other not at all. 
There is nothing left but to tear such a 
heap apart and rebuild it. Layers of 
caked leaves or grass cuttings are also 
nearly useless. In other words, when 
you are building up a heap you have to 
watch the proper mixture and struc- 
ture. Bulky, weedy material may be 
shredded. Hay, grass cuttings, and 
some leaves tend to cake. In order to 
obtain good results it is just a matter 
of using good common sense. 

Wet manure with sawdust or very 
little litter needs bottom drainage, air 
holes and chimneys. Here is the only 
exception to the rule that fresh mate- 
rial should be covered at once. In this 
case an exposure of one to two days 
helps to dry such material out and 
lighten it a bit. Build such heaps so 
that you alternate, piling the material 
on one side today, on the other side 
tomorrow. 
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Dry, strawy manure needs treading 
down. Liquid manure may be used 
here to advantage. Horse manure, 
interlayered with thin earth layers, 
well covered and trodden down some- 
what, can ferment without heating up. 

Now as to color: Any shade from 
dark to light hrown is good. A black- 
ish, greenish, or bluish color, when wet, 
means that there is not enough air, or 
that a drainage base is needed. Green 
to yellow-brown indicates an excess of 
moisture and not enough air (needs 
air holes). Grey mold is a sure sign 


that the material is too dry and hot;' 


pack it down and water. 


shelter of trees, shrubs, or even straw 
mats, during summer and in periods 
of drought. This all sounds very com-. 
plicated. In practice, after a little ex- 
perimenting and observation, you get 
a kind of finger tip feeling that will 
never fail you. Always remember that 
a compost or manure pile is a living 
being in itself, with a skin, a lung 
(resp. a breathing system), a digestive - 
system. Instead of blood vessels, the 
earthworms crawl about. Indeed, if it 
only had wings and legs to spread it- 
self on the field it would be perfect. 

Finally a table of average manure 
values: 


2000 Ibs. (1 ton) of manure contain in pounds: 


Organic Total 

Water Matter N K P Ca Mg $i02 
Cow, fresh =<) SFOS 440 7 11 6 10 2 19 
Horse 1568 358 13 12 6 5 3 39 
Sheep 1496 660 19 15 5 17 4 32 
Poultry 1232 561 » 34 19 34 53 16 77 
Mixed, fresh 1650 402 10-12 13 4-6 11-21 3-4 21-24 
Mixed, rotted 1694 374 12 15 5 15 a 37 
Liquid Manure 1 cu. yd. 18 6 12 2 7 zm a 
Pig 1593 551 ” 8 4 2 3 24 


Smell: The only proper odor is that 
of earth or woods soil. Any other 
smell, after the initial period, foul, 
acrid, putrid, is a warning signal, 
usually of insufficient aeration or not 
enough contact with earth layers or 
cover. 

No plants or weeds should grow on 
a heap. Their roots take away mois- 
ture and plant food which is necessary 
for the microlife. If for some reason 
(much rain f.i. followed by drought) 
the cover should cake and be sealed 
over, it is necessary to loosen it to pro- 
vide access to the air. Because of this 
it is advisable to build heaps up in the 


From this table we can draw some 
interesting conclusions. One interest- 
ing fact is the high nitrogen, potassi- 
um, phosphate and calcium content 
of poultry manure. Whenever there is 
a deficiency of these minerals, poultry 
manure used in the compost heap 
could correct it. Under normal condi- 
tions one would need to use much less 
of the poultry manure for such cor- 
rections, than any of the others. There 
are, of course, many other possible 
courses which can be charted from 
such a table, some obvious and others 
which will not be apparent until one 
has experimented a bit. 


Vest-Pocket Vegetable Guide, 25 cents. Manual of Or- 
ganic Materials, 35 cents. Order from Organic Garden. 
ing, Dept. Z-1, Emmaus, Pa. 
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By 
HERBERT 
CLARENCE 
WHITE 


In the December, 1946 issue of Organic Gardening there ap 
peared an article entitled, “Babies Produce Giants.” Among the 
eight pictures shown to substantiate my claims and give visual 
evidence of my veracity, was one on page 47, portraying a baby 
Robertson Navel with two huge oranges. In connection with the 
story, I made the observation that the largest of these two oranges 
measured a little less than eleven inches in circumference four months 
prior to harvest time. It may be of interest to some of our Orgamié 
Gardening fans to learn what actually happened to that “big orange.” 

Before I start, however, I pause long enough to “swear” to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Otherwise you 
will be tempted to disbelieve me, and Mr. Rodale might throw out 
my “story” as a myth and a fairytale. 

In my previous article I mentioned the fact that Gardena— 
situated only five miles from the Pacific Ocean, and ofttimes foggy 
and damp in the winter—is not what we might call good orange 
country. The warmer, dryer inland valleys prove far more suitable 
and productive for citrus culture. The nearest orange grove is prob 
ably ten miles or more from our spot. It is recognized also that of 
anges and other citrus fruits do their best in sandy loam. OUF 
Gardena soil is heavy adobe, with yellow clay at a depth of only & 
or 15 inches. : 

So, all the odds were stacked up against us in the matter of pro 
ducing quality citrus fruit in our particular location. The onl¥ 
favorable factors on my side were a large earthworm colony working 
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in the soil under my baby tree (plant- 
ed August, 1945), a one-inch layer of 
compost humus, plus a leaf-and-rock 
mulch. (See September, 1946 issue of 
this magazine). Considering the 
above adverse factors, I am inclined 
to give a great deal of credit for what 
happened to these organic garden- 
ing procedures—this thing that we 
call “biological soil building.” 

You will agree with me that an 
orange eleven inches around the mid- 
dle is a big orange. That was in 
August, when the orange was still 
green. Much to our delight, the big 
fellow kept on growing—all through 
September, October, and November; 
until it finally attained the fantastic 
proportions of a large-size grapefruit. 
‘lo be exact, it measured just 14 inches 
around! Almost 4% inches in diam- 
eter! 

In December I showed Mr. Robert- 
son (the originator of the Robertson 
Navel) a kodachrome transparency of 
this big orange. He looked at it, 
agreed that it was big, and remarked 
that it was probably a “freak” and 
would prove no good as edible fruit. 
In other words, in spite of its size, it 
was a failure. Other bigtime, experi- 
enced citrus growers who heard about 
this monstrosity, also came to see my 
baby tree with its giant oranges. 

All the “critics” gave very frank and 
extremely pessimistic predictions re- 
garding the quality of the fruit. “Sure 
it’s BIG,” they would say, “but it 
won’t have any juice. It will be thick- 
skinned and pithy.” Me? Did I 
punch them in the nose? No, I just 
listened, kept my mouth shut, crossed 
my fingers, and prayed for JUICE! 

December, 1946 gave us Southern 
California folk the snappiest cold spell 
in twenty years. Nearly everything in 
my little garden was laid low. Canna, 
calla lilies, passion vines, poinsettia, 
bougainvillea, hibiscus—all were mow- 
ed down. The destruction was as com- 
plete and devastating as any forest 
fire could ever be. 

During all this frigid weather, so 
unlike Southern California, my big 
oranges hung exposed to the frost 
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and the ice. No attempt was made to 
protect them in any way. Limequats 
(without rock mulching) froze stiff. 
Six inches of new growth were nipped 
off my Armstrong seedless lemon; but 
nothing happened to the baby orange 
tree. Perhaps the rock mulches, gath- 
ering heat from Southern California’s 
sun during the day, gave off some of 
the accumulated heat when it was 
needed most. 

In January I visited Mr. Robertson 
in his Redlands home, surrounded by 
a magnificent orange grove. I was de- 
lighted with what I saw there. Robert- 
son follows Frank Hinckley’s non-cul- 
tivation methods in citrus culture, 
But he goes one step farther than 
Hinckley in that he will not tolerate 
the oil sprays used by the pioneer in 
the “non-cultivation” method, to keep 
down weed growth. He still follows 
Hinckley’s original plan of controlling 
weeds with a hoe, a rake, and a shovel. 

Robertson proudly showed me his 
fruit-laden trees. If anything, they 
were finer than what I had seen at the 
Hinckley groves. The fruit was a 
deeper color, and the hi-gloss leaves 
were a richer, deeper green. Across the 
way, not over forty feet from the 
Robertson grove was another orchard 
belonging to a neighbor. Here regular, 
so-called scientific methods are used in 
caring for the trees. The fruit was 
scanty, below average size, and the 
color was terrible—yellow and anemic- 
looking. The young leaves were about 
the color of a canary. 

What a contrast between oranges 
grown the organic way, and_ those 
grown according to “the book!” And 
let me tell you, there was just about 
as much “difference” in the flavor of 
the fruit. We tried both right there on 
the spot. I asked Robertson for a 
sample of each to take home with me. 
He graciously acceded to my request. 
I had an idea back in my head of 
working out a little Navel orange ex- 
hibit—a picture in “contrasts” for the 
benefit of all who should attend my 
illustrated lectures on “Soil and 
Health.” 

I also had a sneaking idea that Mr. 
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Rodale might use a “story” with pic- 
tures in some future issue of my favor- 
ite magazine, showing what miracles 
organiculture will perform, if these 
fundamental principles of biological 
soil-building are put to work in your 
garden or orchard. 

Next day I picked the big orange 
from my own little tree. It hurt me 
to do it, as this monstrosity had be- 
come a part of the landscape. But I 
couldn’t wait any longer, so off it 
came! Its stem was as big around as a 
lead pencil. And then the fun began. 
I hauled out one of our Chinese tea- 
poys, borrowed one of my _ wife’s 
Chinese doilies, with its beautiful cut- 
work, and lined up my fruit. (See 
Plate B.) And what an exhibit it 
made! I had brought along some of 
the anemic, yellow leaves, as well as a 
sprig or two from Robertson’s fine 
grove. I also plucked several giant 
leaves from my baby tree. Some of 
these measured three inches across and 
six inches long. I wish you could see 
the kodachromes of this “shot.” No- 
tice how my 4%-inch organically- 
grown Navel towers majestically above 
its fellows! You can almost detect the 
deeper richer tone in the color of the 
big fellow. 

When a week or so later, I showed 
the kodachromes to the boys at the 
Spanish American Institute, one little 
fellow cried out, “That’s not an orange 
—that’s a pun’kin!” And all sixty 
boys hollered approval. 

For about six weeks I carried these 
oranges around in my hand bag as an 
exhibit. Then I noticed that the fruit 
was beginning to shrink and become 
soft from overhandling and age. So 
on Lincoln’s birthday I decided to cut 
them open and measure the amount of 
juice. Again I hauled out the teapoy 
and doily. Again I set up my cameras. 
My mother, who was visiting us that 
day joined in the fun, as we sliced the 
3-inch Robertson Navel from Red- 
lands, the giant 4%-inch Navel from 
my own tree, and the tiny 2-inch 
Navel from the cultivated and chemi- 
cally fertilized grove. (See Plate C,) 
What a study in contrasts it made. 


Our readers can well imagine the ex- 
citement in the Herbert White House- 
hold as we cut into the big fellow—our 
pride and joy! It was our prayers 
against the dictum of the experts. 
They said there would be no juice, 
“the big fellow would be no good.” 
When we opened it up, all questions 
vanished. We could all see there WAS 
plenty of juice; but how much, none 
could tell. The next step in our nl 
ment was to squeeze out the juice from 
each of these four oranges. A separate 
glass was used for each orange. We 
placed the glasses in the refrigerator 
and waited. 

Next morning I ran over to the 
Gardena High School, barged into a 
chemistry class, and hauled off four 
large graduated cylinders. What I did 
with those cylinders need not be told 
in words—just take a look at Plate D. 
It answers in capital letters our ques- 
tion, “Was there any juice?” I just 
couldn’t believe it, but graduated 
cylinders don’t lie, and neither does 
my camera lens. In ounces, it stacked 
up something like this: 

The 2-inch Navel yielded 1 1/16 
ounces of juice. 

The 2 1/2-inch Navel yielded 
1 1/8 ounces of juice. 

The 3-inch Navel yielded 2 1/8 
ounces of juice. 

My 4 1/4-inch Navel yielded 
7 1/2 ounces of juice. ; 


In other words, believe it or not, my 
organically - grown, _ leaf - and - rock 
mulched Navel yielded just seven 
times as much juice as the smallest 
orange; over six times as much as the 
2'%-inch Navel, and over three times 
as much as the 3-inch Robertson 
Navel from Redlands, grown by 
Robertson himself! Did I stick my 
chest out! Did I shout for joy! But 
that is not all. 

I determined to put this intangible 
thing called “quality” to the “acid 
test.” So I placed the juice from all 
these oranges in ordinary drinkin 
glasses and set them on the hae? 
of our kitchen sink. Here they remain- 
ed at room temperature for two more 
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days. Anna thought I was crazy (but 
that doesn’t hurt any more when or- 
ganic gardening experiments are _con- 
cerned). I was determined to “give it 
the works,” and prove that the “big 
fellows” in the citrus industry aren’t 
always infallible. 

Then, after forty-eight hours, we 
tested the quality of the juice. We 
didn’t do anything “scientific”—just 
drank the juice and evaluated its 
flavor and palatability. For after all, 
it’s the “taste appeal” that really 
counts. We first tried the juice from 
the little 2-inch fellow. There wasn’t 
much of it; but what there was had 
completely changed in character. It 
was bitter and unpalatable. We spit 
it out. We then tried the 24-inch 
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Navel, with exactly the same result. 
Next came the 3-inch Robertson. It 
too had deteriorated noticeably; but 
we could drink it. Then last, but not 
least, came the grand climax in our 
experiment. We drank the juice—a 
whole glassful—from the big Navel 
from our own tiny tree. And wonder 
of wonders! The juice had retained its 
quality! There was no bitter, tangy 
taste—just fresh flavor-perfect juice. 
From the standpoint of flavor and 
quality, it could have been squeezed 
out five minutes before! 

I’m not given to extravagant state- 
ments, but friends, I’m almost sold on 
this idea of organic gardening. If you 
don’t think so, ask Mr. Rodale—or 
perhaps, my wife. 


A NEW USE FOR A SNOW FENCE 


A snow fence or any 
other kind of fencing and 
four posts are all that 
are needed to construct 
an effective enclosure for 
a compost heap. The en- 
closure can be made as 
large as may be neces- 
sary but enough posts to 
keep the fence upright 
will have to be used. 
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The perfect health and vigor of an organically grown vine. 
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Cucumber Culture With Compost 


By L.C. LEMMON. 


Howes growing season should add 
some constructive lesson to the gar- 
dener’s experience. This is especially 
so if the gardener is possessed of the 
organic outlook. He then knows that 
one season’s growth is, in a great 
measure, dependent upon the decay of 
preceding seasons. 

In my own garden the most out- 
standing lesson of this past season 
came much as a surprise. It had to do 
with a hill of cucumbers which proved 
eminently successful. This success 
was in no way due to any forethought 
or planning on my part, but developed 
quite by accident as the result of a set 


of circumstances with which I was 
familiar. 

It has been our habit to return 
kitchen wastes to the soil day by day 
rather than give them to the county 
garbage collection. This we have done 
by various methods. To handle this 
disposal in the fall of 1946, I dug a 
hole near my compost heap. This hole 
was four feet square and three feet 
deep, and the earth removed was put 
in a pile close by. 

After I had completed my digging 
I noticed a large pile of raspberry 
canes which I had pruned from my 
bushes during the summer and was 
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reluctant to burn. The thought 
occurred to me that here was the 
opportunity to incorporate such 
woody stuff into the soil as it would 
be deep enough not to hinder culti- 
vation. 

I reasoned that if this woody mate- 
rial were chopped into short lengths, 
it would pack much more closely but 
still be absorbent enough to take up 
much of the watery waste during 
freezing weather. I threw the canes 
into the hole and went to work on 
them with a mattock. After a half 
hour’s chopping I had the hole half 
filled with nicely broken canes and 
ready to receive kitchen refuse. 

A large heap of autumn leaves was 
kept close at hand to cover the daily 
deposit and to prevent any possible 
nuisance or unsightliness. From time 
to time when the weather permitted, 
a shovelful of earth was scattered 
over the contents of the hole. 


As we had been raising domesti- 
cated earthworms for some time in our 
basement, I decided to add a box of 
them and their castings to the con- 
tents of the hole. This was done 
before freezing weather set in and to 
make sure the worms would stay near 
the surface I added a bushel of horse 
manure at the same time. 

By spring much of the earth which 
I had excavated had been returned to 
the hole along with kitchen waste and 
leaves. At this time we decided to 
close the hole and add our refuse to 
the compost heap which, with its 
millions of worms, was able to trans- - 
form this waste to good soil in a week 
or two, in warm weather. 

Having no further need of our little 
hole, we drew the remaining local 
earth into it, and added a few bushels 
of woods earth and levelled it off with 
the rest of the garden. 


From then on the kitchen refuse 


An average picking of organically grown prize beauties. 
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was added to the compost heap and 
the hole was forgotten in the rush of 
gardening activities until it remained 
the only unplanted area in the garden. 
This little square area quite naturally 
suggested cucumbers, so a small pack- 
et of hybrid seed was put into the 
ground and fifteen healthy seedlings 
came up. They were all so vigorous 
that we never had the heart to thin 
them. 

Before very long my cucumbers had 
grown so vigorously I had to do some- 
thing to protect my other crops. I 
drove tomato stakes into the ground 
and led some of the vines into the air; 
the remainder I directed towards my 
compost heap. These latter were per- 


_ mitted to range all over as much of the 


heap as they could cover. As my heap 
had a base measuring 12’ x 20’, the 
reader can get some conception of the 
extent of these vines when I say that 
they covered half of this area with a 
tent of green. I have never before 
seen so few vines cover so much terri- 
gs | in such a short time. 

eeing so much vine develop we 
were a bit apprehensive as to whether 
there would be any fruit. As it turned 
out, we needn’t have been. Before the 
season was over this magnificent hill 
had produced 178 excellent cucumbers, 
144 of which weighed one pound or 
more. 

During this period of vigorous 
growth not a blemish of any kind was 
to be found on leaf or vine, and the 
phenominal thing about all this was 
the fact that every day for a period 
of at least four weeks we could find 
striped and twelve spotted cucumber 
beetles on the raspberries and toma- 


toes just a few feet away. I’m confi- 
dent they were not eating the leaves 
of either of these plants, nor were they 
disturbing the cucumber. Perhaps 
they wanted to be near for any sign 
of weakness. This would seem to bear 
out the theory of Mr. Rodale and 
others that our so-called garden pests 
may not care for the taste of a healthy 
plant, preferring rather to feed upon 
one which is undernourished or other- 
wise unfit for survival. 

Nothing was done to side-dress or 
fertilize these vines as is recommended 
by most authorities. In spite of this 
negligence they held their initial vigor 
until 140 large crisp fruit had been 
borne. 

The first indication that the vines 
were not so strong as formerly, was 
the evident diminishing size of the 
fruit. Having reached the zenith of 
their powers they had begun the de- 


‘scent. Then we began to see the 


beetles on the vines. Leaves would be 
eaten and withered and the good dark 
green gave way here and there to pale 
green and then to yellow. 

In spite of these difficulties the hill 
continued its production, and before 
we decided to pull up the vines they 
had produced twenty more pounds of 
nice cucumbers. 

This experience has taught me sev- 
eral important lessons: 1. Organical- 
ly grown plants can be so healthy that 
garden pests will not attack them 
during their most productive period; 
2. Lack of vigor precedes depreda- 
tions from disease and insects; 3. The 
health of the soil is the first and most 
fundamental interest of the farmer or 
gardener. 


Kodachrome Slide Library 


We invite our readers to help us build a library of col- 
ored slides of gardens, garden and farm activities, .and or- 
ganically grown flowers, vegetables, and fruits. We will pay 
$1.00 for each 35 mm. slide and proportionately more for the 
regular lantern slide size for all slides accepted for the li- 


brary. 
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All-America Selections 


of 


New Flowers and 
Vegetables for 1948 


Bc year the new flowers and 
vegetables are grown in trial gardens 
in various climatic sections of the 
United States and Canada under the 
supervision of the All-America Com- 
mittee. This committee, composed of 
capable persons, inspects these gardens 
at frequent intervals during the grow- 
ing season and then recommends for 
awards those plants which, in their 
composite opinion, are most promising 
for the average gardener. The plants 
thus selected are known as the All- 
America Selections. The All-America 
Selections for 1948 include three 
flowers and five vegetables with spe- 
cial mention to three additional vege- 
tables. 

The most outstanding new flower is 
Radiance cosmos, a hybrid between 
a former All-America selection, Sen- 
sation cosmos, and a variety from 
India. This hybrid was made by the 
late Elizabeth Bodger and should be 
regarded as a beautiful and lasting 
memorial to her. The new Radiance 
cosmos is a bi-color in that the outer 
part of each ray floret is rosy pink 
while the basal part is deep crimson. 
This color pattern is further enhanced 
by the golden yellow disk florets in the 
center of the head. The plants grow to 
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By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


"a height of five or more feet and bear 


terminal flower heads on long, wiry 
stems. The plants are easily grown 
from seed and are recommended for 
tall borders, backgrounds, and cut- 
flowers as they are long-lasting and 
especially colorful under artificial light. 
This flower was awarded the silver 
medal. 

The new petunia, Pink Sensation, 
was awarded the bronze medal. Al- 
though the plant grows to a height of 
two feet or more, it maintains an erect, 
rounded habit and bears a profusion 
of rosy pink flowers. The erect habit 
is maintained to the end of the grow- 
ing period so that Pink Sensation 
petunias may be used effectively for 
tall edging, border, or even an annual 
hedge. In the deep South the plants 
continue to grow and bloom in the 
winter months. 

The Red Head marigold was also 
awarded a- bronze medal and is re- 
garded the reddest marigold that has 
as yet been introduced to the garden- 
er. The dwarf, compact plants are 
uniformly 12 to 15 inches tall and bear 
two-inch heads of flowers on strong, 
stiff stems. The flowers which open a 
deep mahogany red soon fade to a 
bronzy gold so that single plants have 
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various shades of harmonizing colors. 
The plants can be grown satisfactorily 
in almost any soil but they prefer a 
sunny location. 

The All-America Committee must 
have been especially pleased with the 
snapbeans that were included in the 
All-America Trials, as they awarded 
the bronze medal to three varieties 
and gave special mention to a fourth. 
The Peerless bush lima bean won an 
honorable mention for its heavy pro- 
duction of fine-quality beans in pods 
near the base for easy picking. A 
sectional award was given to Excel 
onion, a yellow Bermuda type which 
is recommended only for the lower 
South. 

Pure Gold wax snapbean bears a 
profusion of clean, golden, long, 
slender, round, brittle, stringless pods 
which have a delicious flavor whether 
eaten fresh from the plants or after 
they have been in cans. They are 
ready for picking in about 58 days 
from the time of planting. 


Earthworm— 


The Ranger is a round-podded, 
green snapbean. The plants are vigor- 
ous and have a spreading bush habit. 
It is a heavy yielder and the stringless 
pods have an excellent flavor. e 
mature pods bear white seeds which 
may be dried for winter use. 

The Supergreen is a_ stringless, 
green-podded snapbean which prom- 
ises a new high quality bean for the 
table. It rates high in all the desired 
qualities and is an unusually hi 
yielder. 

Two new peas, Victory Freezer and 
Freezonia, were given awards by the 
committee. Both of these peas have 
been bred for yield, disease resistance, 
flavor, and deep-freezing qualities. 
The plants are from 28 to 30 inches 
tall and should be given supports for 
best results. The pods are ready for 
picking in about 64 days from time of 
planting. 

Seeds of these new flowers and vege- 
tables are available in limited supply 
from most of the leading seedsmen. 


World’s Most Valuable Animal 


The pelt of a silver fox may sell for hundreds of dollars. 
The legs of a race horse may be insured for a quarter million. 
Yet neither is the world’s most valuable animal. The most 
valuable animal is that humble burrower in the soil, the 


earthworm. 


Its coming is a sign of spring. Beginning again is its 
invaluable work of plowing, pulverizing, fertilizing, and 
draining the soil. As many as 50,000 earthworms may plow 
through the soil of a single acre. During the year, they may 
bring as much as eighteen tons of new earth to the surface. 

This labor is achieved with curious but effective equip- 
ment. Instead of legs, the earthworm employs upwards of 
1000 bristles. Each body segment except the first and last, 
is equipped with eight of these bristle-hooks. They are used 


to grip the soil on all sides. 
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2. The first step in filling 
a farm compost pit con- 
sists in putting down a 
six-inch thick layer of 
plant material sometimes 
referred to as “green 
material.” The more 
kinds of plant materials 
included, the better: al- 
falfa hay, weeds, leaves, 
garden wastes, spoiled 
hay, soybean tops, straw, 
or plants grown specifi- 
cally for composting. 
Freshly cut plant materi- 
al should be cured like 
hay before using it in the 
compost heap. 


1. Cement blocks make an 
excellent enclosure for 
the farm compost pit. It 
is desirable to dig it into 
the ground from 18 to 24 
inches, as this enables the 
compost heap to draw 
moisture and heat from 
the soil. Through the 
earth floor earthworms 
and other soil organisms 
can enter the heap and 
take a part in the com- 
posting processes. The en- 
closure reduces water loss 
by evaporation to a mini- 
mum. 


3. On top of the layer of 
plant material is put a 
layer of fresh manure 
two inches thick (but a 
little less if poultry ma- 
nure is used). The ma- 
nure contains the animal 
residues which are rich in 
the microorganisms which 
play an important part 
in breaking down the 
plant materials and con- 
verting them into com- 
post. Compost is more 
than decomposed organic 
matter; it represents 
highly complex organic 
compounds which are ab- 
sorbed directly by the 
higher plants, 
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4. Pulverized raw lime- 
stone is added to each 
layer of the compost 
heap to neutralize the 
acids which are formed 
as products of decomposi- 
tion. The bacteria which 
play an important role in 
the early stages of com- 
posting prefer a neutral 
or slightly alkaline medi- 
um for greatest activity. 
Burned lime and _ hy- 
drated lime are some- 
times used in the com- 
post heap and on the 
land, but these forms are 
rather caustic. 


POST PIT 


6. The first layer of the 
compost heap is com- 
pleted by the addition of 
a very thin layer of good 
ground not more than 
one-eighth of an _ inch 
thick. The soil is very 
important as it acts as a 
base to absorb nitrogen 
and other volatile decom- 
position products. The 
layering just described is 
repeated in every detail 
until the heap is 5 feet 
high. When the heap is 
finished, open holes from 
top to bottom of the heap 
at intervals of 2 feet to 
serve as ventilators. For 
rapid decomposition there 
must be oxygen from air. 


5. Since making compost 
involves many biological 
processes, moisture is ab- a 
solutely essential. Water 
should be added to each 
layer in the form of a 
spray through the nozzle 
of a hose or sprinkling 
can. Water should be 
added until the material 
has the water content of 
a squeezed sponge. To 
make sure that the heap 
has enough moisture, 
water should be added to 
the finished heap as soon 
as it is completed and 
again the following 
morning. 
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Garden Calendar—February 


February is still a winter month but plans for the garden should be com- 
pleted if this has not already been done. Check over the calendar for January 
to make sure that the garden activities mentioned there have been carried out. 
Include in your plans a garden diary. Your diary notes will prove of great value 
in subsequent years. Notes on the height of plant, color of foliage, time of 
flowering, form and color of the flowers, and the duration of the ‘flowering 
period will be of especial importance in getting a good succession of plantings 
in your garden. 


THE NORTH 


Flower Garden:—The larger seeded annuals should be started from six to 
eight weeks before it is time to set them outdoors. 


Sweet peas and other hardy annuals can be planted outdoors this month if 
weather conditions permit. Many gardeners regard Washington’s birthday the 
optimum time to plant sweet peas. Plant the seeds about one inch apart and 
cover with about one inch of soil. 

Plants which usually seed themselves in the garden as bachelor button, 
godetia, candytuft may be seeded outdoors this month. The seeds should be 
sown where the plants are to grow in the garden. 


Virginia stocks, sweet alyssum, and dwarf godetia are especially adapted 
for seeding the bulb beds. These fast-growing plants will screen the dying 
leaves of the bulbous plants after they are finished blooming. 

Inspect the dahlia roots, gladiolus corms, and tender bulbs to make sure 
that they are still in good condition. 

Hydrangeas, roses, and late-summer-blooming shrubs should be pruned in 
February. 

If you have a wild flower garden you will be delighted to see the earliest 
flowers making their appearance in February. Skunk’s cabbage will actually be 
in full bloom before the end of the month. 


Trees and Shrubs:—This is a good mofith to transplant trees, shrubs, 
roses, and evergreens. 
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This is the month that shrubs with beautiful fruits which serve as foods 
for the birds prove their greatest value and satisfaction. Plan for more of these 
shrubs for next year. Enter this need in your garden diary. 


THE WEST COAST 


Flower Garden:—Cut back mignonette, alyssum, ageratum, and: petunia 
so that new growth may be formed and flowers produced before your new plants 
grown from seed come into bloom. 

Sow outdoors sweet peas just as soon as weather conditions and soil permit. 

Tuberous begonias may be started in the dark by laying them out in 
boards and sprinkling them with water every day or two. When sprouted, put 
them in wet peat or sphagnum moss until the sprouts are several inches long 
when they should be potted in soil rich in compost. 

Reset your chrysanthemums for fall blooms. 

Trees and Shrubs:—Plant trees, shrubs, and roses. 


THE SOUTH 


Flower Garden:—Sow the seeds of half-hardy annuals in seed pans or seed 
flats. Use plenty of compost for quick germination and strong seedlings. 

Inspect gladiolus corms, dahlia roots, and bulbs to make sure that they 
are keeping safely until time for planting them out. 

Fertilize the spring-flowering bulbs. Interplant tulips with half-hardy 
annuals as soon as danger of frost is past. 


Plant seeds of the hardy annuals in the middle South, and tender annuals 
in Florida and along the Gulf Coast. 


Set perennials out just as soon as the season will permit. 

The following annuals may be set out in February: ageratum, alyssum, 
anchusa, snapdragon, candytuft, carnation, cornflower, Chinese forget-me-not, 
daisy, pinks, gerbera, larkspur, lupine, mallow, pansy, petunia, annual phlox, 
stocks, sweet William, viola, and others that can stand cool weather. 

The first gladiolus corms may be set out the first week in February in south 
Louisiana and at two week intervals thereafter for continuous blooms through 
the summer. 

_ Trees and Shrubs:—Roses should be pruned after the last killing frost. 
This also is the time to plant roses, abelias, pyracanthas, and privet. 

This is a good time to make cuttings of trees and shrubs. 

_ Prune late-summer blooming shrubs and evergreens, but do not prune 
spring-blooming shrubs until immediately after they have finished blooming. 


This also is a good time to plant woody vines of which the South has many. 
Do not miss jasmine and cross vine. 


Join Our Garden Seminar 


We invite our readers to join our garden seminar by 
writing a short article on the topic, “How I Plan My Flow- 
er Garden.” The best article will be selected for publica- 
tion in the Organic Gardening Magazine. 
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Prof. J. Costantin, noted French botanist, who advanced the theory that many 
plant diseases could be cured by growing the plants in mountain humus at high 
altitudes. 

M. Joseph Bouget, botanist of a station high in the Pyrenees Mts. who found 
wild potatoes with their roots infected with mycorrhiza in a vineyard, which sug- 
gested to him the possibility of raising potatoes from seed in a similar soil and 
location to free them from degeneration diseases. 


Mycorrhiza and Altitude as a 


Preventative for Plant Diseases 


By B. F. LUTMAN 


Professor Emeritus, University of Vermont — 


ee people these days sit around 
and brood over the destruction of a 
large part of humanity by atomic 
bombs. But other disasters might 
strike the modern world that would be 
almost as bad. They have grown so ac- 
customed to life as it is, that they can- 
not imagine a world where some of 
their staple foods, together with the 
security that it gives them, might be 
wiped out suddenly, or in a few sea- 
sons. 

People are absolutely dependent on 
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the plants for their food in the final 
analysis. If two or three of their most 
important plant foods should suddenly 
collapse, life certainly would be dif- 
ferent and more difficult, especially 
with the increasing pressure by the 
world’s hungry millions on its lessened 
and dwindling food supply. 

Sugar cane and potatoes are next 
to wheat in importance as food plants. 
These two plants are alike in that they 
are usually grown from cuttings and 
are both so badly affected by diseases, 
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especially those of the degeneration 
types, that crops have diminished and 
the cultivated plants themselves are 
even threatened at times with extinc- 
tion. 

Sugar cane stalks look very much 
like those of corn, Cuttings, a foot or 
two long, always with at least two 
nodes (swellings on the stalks from 
which the leaves come), are planted in 
rows like corn. In the last twenty-five 
years, sugar cane throughout the world 
has been threatened with extinction 
from a number of degeneration dis- 
eases. 

Potatoes are usually grown from 
cuttings of tubers, which are really 
underground stems. The yield of the 
older varieties has steadily declined in 
the quarter of a century just past, due 
to leafroll and mosaic, until the har- 
vest per acre has dropped to about a 
half of that before these degeneration 
diseases became so prevalent. Of 
course the average yield per acre of 
potatoes in the United States has 
markedly increased during this time; 
but this increase is the result of the 
elimination of the poorer fields and re- 
gions, and to the introduction of newer 
varieties that are not so badly affected 
as yet by these degeneration diseases. 

Degeneration diseases, whether in 
sugar cane or potatoes, are carried 
over from one year to the next by the 
cuttings (asexual propagation), but 
true seeds from flowers (sexual repro- 
duction) seem to produce healthy 
plants especially in the potato. Asex- 
ual reproduction stabilizes the plant 
characters but does the same to the 
degeneration diseases as well. 

Two methods for eliminating, or at 
least reducing, these sugar cane and 
potato diseases have been tried: 1. To 
choose from the old varieties, individ- 
ual plants that seem to be free from 
diseases; propagate them, removing all 
individuals that show any disease 
symptoms; to get a new disease-free 
strain. 2. To select individuals or va- 
rieties that are resistant to disease; 
propagate them by crossing the flow- 
ers of resistant plants to get entirely 
new varieties. These new varieties 


from seed give a new, healthy start. 

Sugar cane was in a desperate con- 
dition all over the world about 25 
years ago. No individual plants of any 
of the cultivated varieties were dis- 
ease-free. This prevented the use of 
the first of the methods described. 
But, a wild sugar cane hybrid and its 
parent plants found growing high up 
on the slopes of a volcano in Java, 
seemed to be free from all diseases 
and were shown to be disease-resist- 
ant. They were used to breed new, 
resistant varieties and from them, the 
sugar cane industry all over the world 
was given a new lease on life. Readers 
of Mrs. Keyes’ novel “The River 
Road” will recall the sad condition of 
sugar cane planters in Louisiana when 
their crops became so poor that they 
were hardly worth harvesting. Nor- 
mal, healthy sugar cane roots have a 
mycorrhizal fungus which seems to in- 
sure the health of the plants; infection 
with this fungus being higher on va- 
rieties grown at high altitudes in the 
mountains and in soil rich in humus. 

Prof. J. Costantin, a noted French 
botanist, has based a new cure for 
plant diseases on the favorable results 
with sugar cane at high altitudes and 
on the success of another French pro- 
fessor, Noel Bernard, in germinating 
the seeds of orchids, a feat that had 
never been done until he pointed out 
the reason for the failures. 

Bernard discovered that the seeds of 
a number of the orchids germinated 
only in forest humus containing cer- 
tain fungi. Orchid seeds, microscopic 
in size, have no stored food, they con- 
tain only the young plants. On exam- 
ining seeds under the compound micro- 
scope, Bernard found that all seeds 
that had germinated were infécted by 
a fungus of the mycorrhizal type in- 
side their roots. The fungus helped the 
small orchid plant by producing sugar 
to feed it. Unless the young orchid 
plants inside the seeds have sugar, 
they never get very far; they starve 
to death. A fungus is not necessary 
if the seeds are placed in a nutrient 
solution to which five per cent of glu- 
cose (grape sugar) has been added. 
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Test-tube baby potato plants grown from disinfected 
seeds on paper moistened with a nutrient solution 
(Knop’s) containing inorganic salts and 5 per cent 
glucose (grape-sugar). The plants at once develop small 
tubers of the size of a grain of wheat to that of a pea. 
These tubers may then be transplanted to soil rich in 
humus where they will grow into full-sized potato plants. 
Growing them in a test-tube insures that there is ab- 
solutely no infection with degeneration diseases. 
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France had been almost reduced to 
famine several times in the century 
before 1775, owing to the failure of the 
grain crops. Parmentier, a French 
pharmacist who had served with the 
French army in Germany, was much 
impressed with the high yields of the 
potato in that country and on his re- 
turn home, started a propaganda cam- 
paign to spread potato growing in 
France. He was successful and during 
the years, 1785-1789, the potato acre- 
age in France swelled impressively. 
Parmentier was backed by the king 
and government since the potato 
seemed to be the best hope for a sure, 
cheap, and abundant food in years 
when grain crops failed. 

Today, that hope seems to have 
faded. Potato yields are steadily di- 
minishing and the plant itself is 
threatened with extinction from de- 
generation diseases. No chemical treat- 
ment will cure them; the diseases are 
in the plant itself, and they are getting 
worse every year. A new variety of 
potatoes is good only for a few years 
and then must be replaced by a more 
recent variety that has originated 
from seed produced from flowers and 
not from a selection of the best tubers 
of an old variety. Potatoes produce 
seed in small balls like tomatoes. To- 
day, they are unusual, being restricted 
to the newer varieties, grown in cool 
locations. The absence of seed balls 
in the potato seems to be associated 
with the degeneration ‘diseases. 

The only known method of freeing 
either sugar cane or potatoes from de- 
generation diseases is to start plants 
from seeds. This point is to be em- 
phasized since it is the basis of all 
successful attempts to give plants an 
entirely new, clean, vigorous start in 
life. The vigor of the plants is highly 
increased by hybridization and then 
the young plants should be kept free 
from infections by isolating them, and 
excluding all insects that might carry 
degeneration diseases from _ older 
plants. 

American scientists have tried to 
improve potatoes in two ways: 

1. By carefully selecting plants that 


seem to be free from all disease symp- 
toms, saving the tubers, and replant- 
ing them the following year. Each 
tuber is cut into four pieces which are 
planted as a unit in the row. If one 
of the pieces is diseased, the other 
three of the “unit” are likely also to 
be and all are pulled out. This method 
is called “tuber-uniting.” The chief 
difficulty with this method lies in the 
lack of certainty that any selections 
are entirely free from disease; the 
symptoms are often “hidden” or 
“masked” so well that the plants will 
look healthy even to an expert. 


2. In this American method, new 
and desirable varieties are obtained 
from flower crosses. The seed from 
these crosses is that of an entirely new 
hybrid variety. When planted it will 
germinate into plants which will de- 
velop full-sized tubers. The tubers, if 
of good quality, may be cut and re- 
planted until enough are obtained to 
put out the variety to commercial 
growers. No special attempts are made 
to isolate the young plants from older 
varieties. 


French scientists have offered solu- 


tions to these degeneration problems 
in potatoes along similar principles but 
quite different in some details. Of 
course, the problem in France is much 
more acute than it is in America; the 
harvest has been cut to about two- 
thirds that of 25 years ago, and the 
potato in, France is one of the leading 
crops, not only for food, but also for 
alcohol, so essential to many chemical 
industries, and as a partial substitute 
for gasoline. They recognize the fact 
that the only real way to free the 
potato plant of degeneration diseases 
is through seeds obtained from resist- 
ant parents. French botanists, work- 
ing in collaboration with the famous 
Pasteur Institute in Paris for twenty 
years have two methods: 


1. M. Joseph Bouget, botanist of a 
station high in the Pyrenees Mts., di- 
rected the work of the first method. 
Potato seed was sown in soil rich in 
forest humus at an altitude of 5,000 
to 6,000 feet above sea level. The 
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A 


Young potato plants grown from seed. A. A plant grown in soil with no humus; the 
roots are fine and thread-like. B. A plant grown in forest humus, rich in mycorrhiza with 
large stem and leaves and numerous small tubers, 


young plants were protected by wire 
screens from all insects that might 
carry diseases. In the forest humus 
the potato roots became infected with 
mycorrhizal fungi, swelled up, and 
shortened. Many small tubers were 
produced. These healthy, vigorous 
plants were kept isolated in small plots 
in the mountains until sufficient tubers 
had grown to release them to commer- 
cial growers of fields at lower eleva- 
tions. Potato hills yielded 2% to 8 
pounds, or at the rate of 350 to 1,200 
bushels. per acre, as compared to the 
average French yields of 175 to 250 
bushels. As a consequence, potato seed 
from this source was particularily liked 
because of its freedom from disease 
and its high yields. 

These yields may seem large to 
American potato growers but compar- 
able ones have often been described 
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from small garden plots. American 
yields of a pound to a pound and a 
half per hill are average. The writer 
used to compute 10,000 plants per 
acre, planted in three foot rows, and 
15 inches apart in the row. This ar- 
rangement yields a harvest of 160-240 
bushels per acre, about the same as 
the French average. 

2. The second method for obtaining 
potato seed free from degeneration dis- 
eases was largely developed by Dr. 
Joseph Magrou of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute in cooperation with Prof. Costan- 
tin. Potato plants were grown from 
disinfected seed in large test-tubes. 
These test-tube, baby potatoes were 
placed on strips of absorbent paper 
and a solution (Knop’s) of inorganic 
salts in which was dissolved 5 per cent 
glucose (grape sugar). The tubes were 
exposed to diffuse northern light, in 
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the Pyrenees Mts. at a high altitude. 
These precautions were attempts to 
duplicate the original habitat of the 
potato in the high, cool, shady but 
tropical valleys of the Andes Moun- 
tains in Peru and Chili. 

These small plants, thanks to the 
sugar, formed small tubers from the 
size of a grain of wheat to that of a 
pea. Transferred to soil composed 
mostly of humus, these small tubers 
grew into plants which were protected 
by wire screens to keep off sucking 
insects that might carry virus diseases. 
These full-sized plants yielded tubers, 
clean, healthy, and free from all de- 
generation diseases. Such tubers were 
increased by cutting in the usual man- 
ner and planted in small plots in the 
Pyrenees Mts. ‘isolated from all other 
potatoes. 

Objections might be raised by pota- 
to breeders and growers. Too many 
years would be required to obtain 
seed in sufficient quantities to make 
it a commercial success, and that the 
tubers grown from seed would lack 
uniformity in shape and color. 

The answers to these criticisms 
would be that the tuber-unit method, 
used so extensively in America, re- 
quired at least five years and the re- 
sults, even then, would never be as 
certain as those from seed, raising the 
plants under wire screens, and isola- 
ting them from all other potatoes when 
they were transplanted into unpro- 
tected plots. As for variability, tubers 
grown from seed were claimed to be 
quite uniform in shape and quality. 


The potatoeplant has much more 
stability of characteristics than it is 
generally credited with, and the shape 
and color of the tubers obtained by 
these methods were claimed to be 
quite satisfactory for commercial pur- 
poses. 

These attempts made in France to 
contro] degeneration diseases by my- 
corrhiza and high altitude are worth 
the attention of all plant breeders and 
plant pathologists. The technic may 
seem to be troublesome and to require 
expert, trained help but it may repre- 
sent the only certain way of saving 
one of our valuable food plants. The 
basis of this remedy is to return the 
potato to the conditions of its old 
Andean home where it grew in cool, 
shady mountain valleys with its roots 
invaded by mycorrhizal fungi. Taken 
out of this environment, it lost its 
fungi (although it retained its tuber- 
forming habit) but became a prey to 
various degeneration diseases. Such 
maladies resulted in weakened plants 
and low yields. The only. possible 
remedy was to return to the starting 
point and develop a new species from 
seed. The high altitude with its low 
temperatures and the humus-rich soil 
contributed to the vigor resulting from 
hybridization. Isolation in small plots 
high up in the mountains prevented 
infections from diseased plants by 
sucking insects. The results in France 
have been highly favorable and plant 
breeders and plant pathologists might 
apply the same principles not only to 
the potato but to other plants. 


Registration of Organic Gardening Clubs" 


If you have not a 


Gardening Club with the 


done so, register your Organic 
anaging Editor by sending in 


the name of the club, names of the officers of the club, place 
and date of club meetings, activities of club, names of mem- 
bers of your club who can give lectures to other clubs, and 


indicate ways in which the 


agazine can be of help to your 


club. We want to be of service to your club. 
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BOTANY 
for the Organic Gardener (A) 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


Plants Of The Sea 


: organic gardener cannot help but wonder what becomes of the vast 
amounts of top soil that are washed out of their gardens and farms and carried 
away by the streams which eventually reach the sea. The water-soluble consti- 
tuents of the soil are dissolved in the water which drains from the land and are 
delivered into the sea. This represents a one-way trip since the water which 
passes into the atmosphere from the surface of the sea, in the form of vapor 
which sooner or later is precipitated on the land as rain or snow, leaves the 
minerals in the sea. The water which falls on the land again has its pockets 
empty and again picks up minerals and carries them to the sea. This happens 
each time water of precipitation dissolves the minerals out of the soil and 
drains into the streams. As a result of this one-way trip of minerals, the sea is 
gradually becoming more and more salty. 

The waters of our oceans represent a solution in which minerals are dis- 
solved in varying amounts. Since the water of our streams always carries 
minerals in solution into the sea and since the water which evaporates from the 
surface of the sea never returns any of the minerals to the land, it follows that 
at some time in the future much of the available minerals will have been 
carried to the sea. 

The fresh-water streams are inhabited by green algae, referred to briefly 
in a previous number of this series, and such seed plants as the water hyacinth 
which absorb and utilize some of the minerals which are dissolved in the water. 
Most of the fresh-water algae are used as food by animals, but the water 
hyacinth grows in such profusion that it may become an obstruction to the 
stream. These plants are rich in nutrient materials and are an excellent source 
of plant materials for composting. One reader wrote to me recently that he has 
enough water hyacinths available to make a million tons of compost. The water 
hyacinth is Nature’s way of recovering plant nutrients from the waters of our 
streams. By utilizing them, the organic gardener is recovering. precious plant 
nutrients which are so essential to maintaining the fertility level of our soils. 

Sea water, which is a solution of water and minerals in great dilutions, is an 
excellent medium for the growing of certain kinds of plants. Growing plants in 
water culture is called hydroponics by the plant physiologists. The oceans are 
Nature’s hydroponic tanks or, expressed more simply, Nature’s water culture 
tanks. Most of Nature’s hydroponically grown plants belong to the great group 
of plants known as the algae. The algae of the sea are divided into three great 
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Ficure 10 Fucus (Rockweep) 


sub-groups as follows: 1) the green algae which inhabit the surface waters, 2) 
the brown algae which live in the subsurface waters of the sea and on the 
beaches between high and low tide water levels, and 3) the red algae which 
inhabit the deeper waters of the sea. 

The green algae have already been described briefly in the foregoing article. 
As pointed out there, they are collectively called plankton and constitute the 
first link in the food chain of the animals that live in the sea. Most of the green 
algae in the sea are microscopically small but are present in such vast numbers 
that the water assumes a green appearance. 


Brown Algae 


The brown algae may be studied at first hand on the beaches of many 
countries of the temperate zones. They contain the same pigments as other 
plants but have also a brown pigment. Depending upon the amount of brown 
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pigment present, the algae vary in color from almost pure green to a deep rusty 
brown. The brown pigment seems to be associated with the living of the algae 
in the subsurface of the sea where the light is not quite as great as in the surface 
waters. 

Rockweeds. The brown algae which live between high and low tide levels 
on the beach and are attached to rocks and other solid objects as wharves and 
piles are called rockweeds. One of the commonest of these algae is fucus which 
is illustrated in Fig. 10. Note that the base of the plant is a kind of suction 
disc which attaches the plant to a solid surface and is called a holdfast. The 
cylindrical, rubbery stalk of the plant is called a stipe, while the ribbon-like 
upper parts of the plant function like leaves in that they convert water and 
carbon dioxide into carbohydrates which are utilized by the plant as food. The 


FicurE 11 EcTocarpus Figure 12 GuLFWEED (SARGASSUM) 


swollen tips of the plant are the reproductive structures which produce eggs and 
sperms which fuse and grow into new plants. It is also worth noting that the 
plant has paired air bladders which make it buoyant and thus protect it from 
being ground to bits on the rocks by the restless waters of the seashore. 

Another common brown algae is Ectocarpus which is shown in Fig. 11. 
This plant consists of a branched filament made up of cells joined end to end. 
The short balloon-shaped lateral appendages are the fruiting structures. 

Gulfweed. The commonest brown alga in the warmer waters of the ocean 
is called gulfweed or Sargassum. The structural characteristics of this alga are 
shown in Fig. 12. Here again the algal body consists of a holdfast, a rubbery 
stipe, and leaf-like thallus segments as in fucus. The air-bladders, however, 
have the appearance of small cherries. 

Gulfweed grows along the Atlantic Coast of the United States and often is 
torn loose from its mooring and is carried out to sea by the Gulf Stream. It is 
because of this that it is called gulfweed. The ocean currents carry it in large 
amounts among the islands of the West Indies, and thence out to sea where it 
may float around in great eddies to form the so-called Sargasso Seas. It is 
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Ficure 13 Fan Ketp (LAMINARIA) 


because this alga occurs in these seas that it is called Sargassum by botanists, or 
perhaps the Sargasso Seas owe their name to the alga. : 

Kelps. The largest brown algae are collectively called the kelps and include 
ribbon kelp, vine kelp, bladder wrack, henware, sea colanders, giant kelp, and 
fan kelp. These plants are familiar to those who visit the various beaches, as 
they are frequently washed up on shore by storms. The basal part of a fan 
kelp is shown in Fig. 13. Note that as in other brown algae, the parts of the 
plant body are a holdfast, a short stipe, and a large leaf-like thallus. Some of 
the giant kelps are as much as 300 yards long. 

In recent years the algae of the sea have been playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in our modern economic life. When the first World War broke out 
we were entirely dependent upon Germany for our supply of potash. This 
condition led to our utilization of the giant kelps as sources of potash and such 
other essential materials as iodine, acetone, and kelpchar. When the war 
emergency had passed, the Pacific Kelp Industry devoted itself to the produc- 
tion of peacetime products from these kelps. One of the most important of these 
is algin, a colloidal substance which is used in the processing of many foods and 
medicines. It is used as a stabilizer of ice creams, fruit ices, paints, and shellac. 
It is used as a carrier of vitamins and sulfa-drug compounds. It serves as a base 
for greaseless, water-soluble ointments and lubricating jellies. Algin is used also 
as a binder, emulsifier, gel-former, and bodying agent in the cosmetic industry. 
It makes possible the production of standard preparations of controllable 
consistency which are transparent and almost odorless. The viscosity of 
cosmetic preparations may be controlled by the use of algin. 

In the rubber industry algin is used as a creaming agent to separate the 
rubber from the serum which is drained off as a waste product. Compounds of 
algin are used by dentists for coating dentures. It is used as a clearing agent in 
the fining of beers and ales and for the purification of beet juices in the manu- 
facture of sugar. In modern steam plants algin is used in eliminating the scale- 
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forming salts in boiler feed water. It reacts with calcium and other scale-form- 
ing metallic ions in hard water to form a soft sludge which can be blown out of 
the boiler at regular intervals. In the manufacture of leather algin is used to 
give the leather a desirable gloss and stiffness. It is used in many other indus- 
tries but enough have been mentioned to illustrate how exceedingly important 
may be the products of the sea. We have just begun to utilize the almost limit- 
less plant life of the sea. 

Kelps are made into tablets to supply the body with certain elements which 
are deficient in our modern foods because they have been leached out of the 
soil and carried off to the sea as already pointed out. 

Many island peoples use kelps for food. A well known Japanese food made 
from kelp is kombu: In the United States whole unprocessed kelps are not fed 
to animals but are used quite extensively in processed form as stock feeds, 
These. feeds contain vitamins A, B, F, and G and many elements which are 
essential to animal nutrition. 

Kelps have long been used to fertilize agricultural lands. Some people along 
the New England Coast have harvested more than a score of varieties of brown 
algae to be used as natural fertilizers for 300 years. Kelps supply the soil with 
the valuable trace elements which have been leached out of the soil as a result 
of bad agricultural practices. 


(Eprror’s Note:—The next article in this series will be concerned with the 
red algae which live in the deep waters of the sea. Interested readers may send 
specimens of algae to the editor for identification. ) 


Mushroom Growing 
with Radiant Heat 


At one time it was believed that darkness was the most 
important requirement for the successful growing of mush- 
rooms. This belief doubtless was due to the fact that mush- 
rooms could be raised so successfully in cellars and in caves 
in the absence of light. It has since been learned that 
uniform favorable temperatures and protection against 
drafts are the prime requisites for mushroom growing. These 
favorable conditions are now being provided by installing 
a radiant heating system in the cement floor of the growing 
houses. This consists of wrought iron pipe coils fabricated in 
the form of grids. Hot water from an oil-fired boiler is 
forced through the coils. The temperature of the concrete is 
raised and heat rays, emanating from the floor, warm 
everything they touch. This method of heating the houses 
enables the grower to maintain a constant temperature 
without producing drafts and without “baking” the moisture 
out of the air. The lowermost bed grows mushrooms as well 
as the other beds and in this respect radiantly heated houses 
are better than those heated by the conventional method. 


Market Grower Journal, December, 1947. 
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~The Soil and Health Foundation 


I am happy to announce that several 
projects have been launched in the 
program of research for the SOIL 
AND HEALTH FOUNDATION. 
Experiment No. 1 is being performed 
by Dr. Ehrenfried E. Pfeiffer at his 
laboratories at Threefold Farm, Spring 
Valley, N. Y., and its purpose is to 
discover whether cancer in mice can 
be arrested by feeding them food pro- 
duced organically. The mice that have 
been secured for this purpose develop 
mammarian cancer to the extent of 
80°%4 or more. The effects of the two 
types of feeding upon the development 
of cancer are to be compared. A study 
will be made to see whether cancer 
development is influenced by food. 
Some medical authorities believe this 
to be the case. 

The mice will be bred for three 
generations, split in two groups, one 
with food grown with chemical ferti- 
lizer, the other with organically grown 
food. These mice, 80% of which usual- 
ly develop cancer because they have 
been bred specifically for that purpose, 
will be watched to see whether the 
cancer occurrence declines. It will 
take a little more than one year to 
raise the three generations and to 
arrive at conclusive results. 

Should the experiments with mice 
show promising changes in weight, 
state of health, etc., a second series of 
tests could be started by introducing 
artifically infectious diseases and test- 
ing the resistance. These experiments 
could be started with the second gen- 
eration of the stock group of either 
food system and continued for several 


generations. Mortality is to be record- 
ed as well as pathological investiga- 
tions made, autopsies, etc. so as to 
establish the cause of illness and death, 
We are fortunate in being able to 
secure Dr. Pfeiffer for this work. He 
has received an honorary M. D. degree 
from Hahnemann Medical College of 
Philadelphia for his sensational dis- 
covery of a crystallization test in diag- 
nosing disease, including tuberculosis 
and cancer. There will be more about 
this later. Dr. Pfeiffer has volunteered 
his services to the foundation without 
charge, payment to be made only for 
actual other expenses incurred. This 
is an exciting project and I am sure 
all our readers will await the outcome 
of the tests with keen interest. Above 
all, the experiments will be carried out 
on the highest scientific plane so that 
the results will have to be accepted by 
the medical and scientific world. 
Several other experiments which will 
be described later are already under 
way at present in our own greenhouse. 
Contributing members of the Founda- 
tion will receive detailed reports on 
each one. Many generous contribu- 
tions have been received. At the pre- 
sent time there is only one type of 
membership with an annual contribu- 
tion of any amount the member 
chooses to make. The amounts thus 
far have ranged from 40 cents to 
$1,000.00. 
Send contributions to: 


Som anp HeattH FounpaTION 
46 South West Street, Allentown, Pa. 


J. I. Ropate. 
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On The Organic Front 


CONFERENCES ON BIO- 
DYNAMIC FARMING METHODS 


The autumn 1947 number of Bio- 
dynamics published by the Bio- 
dynamic Farming and Gardening As- 
sociation, Inc., includes reports of the 
spring and autumn conferences of the 
Association held at Threefold Farm, 
Spring Valley, New York. Most of the 
discussions were concerned with soil 
conservation and soil in relation to 
health. In organic farming practice 
it is necessary to distinguish between 
organic matter in the soil and humus. 
Organic matter includes all plant and 
animal remains and is as heterogene- 
ous as the many different kinds of 
plants and animals. Humus, on the 
other hand, represents a specific state 
of organic matter. It is a mixture of 
organic material in a certain living 
state with minerals and water. It is 
produced by nature and is stabile. 

It appears that organic deficiency 
is at the base of our modern soil prob- 
lems .In view of this it is clear that 
we have been mismanaging our soils, 
and unless we adopt a practice that 
involves an increase in the organic 
matter in the soil, we will not be able 
to hold the soil or bring it back to its 
original fertility. 

Dr. Pfeiffer discussed the relation 
between soil and health, and again 
emphasized the fact that to control 
the problems of health and the pre- 
vention of disease we must control the 
production methods used in growing 
our foods. For example, “if a soil is too 
acid and thus lacking in the proper 
microbe life, it will produce a lot of 
cellulose and lignin in the plants (as 
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a result of the fungus life in the soil) 
but will not give enough nourishing 
proteins. Little or no attention is paid 
to this phase of the subject by the 
usual research station.” 

Dr. Pfeiffer pointed out that the 
use of mercury salts for the treatment 
of seeds is a common practice, but a 
rather dangerous one. Experiments 
show that artificial sterility can be 
produced by feeding mere traces of 
mercury; and it has been found by 
test that where seeds are treated with 
mercury, this gets into the grain and 
can be recovered in the harvested 
wheat. In soils rich in humus, these 
poisons are absorbed by the humus. 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Rudolph 
Steiner recommended that leaf mold 
and colloidal humus be added to soils 
containing metallic poisons to protect 
the foods from these poisons. 


The difference between humus and 
organic matter in the form of green 
manure was emphasized by Mr. Ernest 
Daniel of Threefold Farm who called 
attention to the well known fact that 
cows do not eat grass fertilized by 
their own droppings, and when they 
do they commonly become diseased. 


The lectures of three physicians are 
summarized by the statement that 
man stands at the crossroads and must 
now choose between a wholly artificial 
world including artificial foods or a 
natural world with foods grown by 
Nature’s methods. Man is what he 
eats. This fact becomes impressive 
when one studies the nutrition and the 
health of the different peoples of the 
earth, 

The autumn conference was devoted 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


to demonstrations and informal dis- 
cussions. Particular attention was 
given to soils and the making of com- 
post. 


POCKET-SIZED HORTI- 
CULTURAL JUNGLE ON 
PAIR OF CITY LOTS 


According to the San Jose Mercury- 
News for Sunday, September 28, 1947, 
Mr. D. B. Seale has converted a pair 
of city lots in Los Gatos into a verita- 
ble horticultural jungle. He attributes 
his success to organic fertilizers which 
he claims in three years have enabled 
him to bring his garden into the fullest 
production. Although the garden 
“experts” told him that he would not 
be able to raise the big Stark Double 
Red and Golden Delicious apples 
which he was accustomed to in Wat- 
sonville and Visalia, he planted the 
trees and is now reaping abundant 
crops from these trees. At the County 
Fair he won first prizes for his Golden 
Delicious apples, for his lemons, and 
for his Golden Jubilee tomatoes. “The 
secret of success,” he says, “lies in the 
compost heap where I put every bit of 
vegetation that doesn’t go onto the 
table. I use absolutely no chemical 
fertilizer, and, in fact, I believe those 
synthetic plant foods are injuring the 
human race.” 


A PROFESSOR TALKS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


In a recent issue of the Boston 
Sunday Herald was given a forum 
concerned with questions on various 
garden practices and answers by Pro- 
fessor Koon, Head of the Waltham 
Field Station of the University of 


Massachusetts. One reader asked the 


professor whether he thinks it is true 
that the use of chemical fertilizers, 
instead of compost, to grow our crops 


is responsible for the great increase in 
human diseases in this country. The 
reply was, “I think it’s bunk! What 
increase in human disease? I believe 
we are the healthiest nation on earth 
and becoming more so all the time. If 
we had to depend solely on ‘compost’ 
now as a source of plant food we would 
all but starve to death.” The profes- 
sor’s answer does not check with Mr. 
Seale’s horticultural jungle which 
covers only two city lots and provides 
all the food for Mr. Seale and his 
family. A casual study of the health 
examinations of our young men draft- 
ed into our armies at the outbreak of 
the recent war hardly bears out Prof. 
Koon’s statement that we are the 
healthiest nation on earth. There are 
plenty of degenerative diseases that 
are becoming more and more prevalent 
in both crop plants and man. There 
is much evidence at hand to indicate 
that they may be due to deficiencies 
in the soil. 


EROSION SLASHES 
PRODUCING POWER OF — 
SOIL IN NEW JERSEY 


According to News and Views gath- 
ered by The Coke Oven Ammonia Re- 
search Bureau for November, 1947, 
the farmers of New Jersey are finding 
that their “past is catching up with 
them.” Data on the yields of certain 
crops show the effect of past erosion on 
the crop producing power of the soil 
and the response to fertilizer. The 
data show that uneroded soils are con- 
sistently more productive than eroded 
soils. Eroded soils are defined as those 
which have less than six inches of sur- 
face soil containing organic matter, 
while uneroded soils are defined as 
soils having six or more inches of sur- 
face soil containing humus. No data 
are given on the effect of artificial 
chemical fertilizers on the soil organ- 
isms or on their capacity to incorpo- 
rate plant and animal residues and to 
convert them into humus in the soil. - 
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Skunk 
Cabbage 


(Symplocarpus foetidus) 


Coss with me to the swamp in 
February and I will show you the first 
flowers of spring. While other plants 
are still in the deep sleep of winter, 
the skunk cabbage boldly pushes 
through the still frozen ground its 
flower structure. This consists of a 
purplish shell-like leaf, called a spathe, 
which shelters arid protects the flower 
stalk having the general shape of a 
drum stick. This fleshy flower stalk is 
called a spadix. “The head of the 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


spadix bears many small, inconspicu- 
ous but perfect florets. Thoreau re- 
ferred to the skunk cabbage as the 
“hermit of the swamp.” To those who 
were inclined to become depressed as 
the days shortened and the nights 
lengthened he suggested a trip to the 
swamp to “see the brave spears of 
skunk cabbage buds already advanced 
toward a new year.” It requires only 
a few sunny, spring-suggestive Febru- 


_ary days for the spathe of the skunk 


SKUNK CABBAGE—“HERMIT OF THE SWAMP.” 
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cabbage to attain its full height of 
four or more inches. The spadix 
develops equally fast and its perfect 
flowers are soon in full bloom. This 
rapid growth requires a great deal of 
energy which is released in respiration. 
The heat of respiration causes the 
interior of the spathe to have a tem- 
perature higher than that of the chilly 
February air. Insects which are on the 
wing in February use the spathe of 
skunk cabbage as a heated tourist 
cabin in which they find a comfortable 
lodging during nights and on cold 
days. tow much do they pay for their 
lodging, you may ask. Quite unsus- 
pectingly they pay for their lodging. 
By going from the spathe of one plant 
to bc of another, these insect guests 
carry the pollen from one plant to 
another and thus cross-pollinate the 
plants. This results in the fertilization 
of the eggs in the ovules and the set- 
ting of seeds. The ovary of each flower 
that is fertilized ripens into a red 
berry. The fruits become ‘exposed as 
the spathe decays and falls away from 
the spadix which bears the fruits. 

While the fruits are ripening and the 
February days give way to the sunnier 
and warmer days of March and April 
the large, bright-green, veiny leaves 
give to the swamp the appearance of a 
cabbage patch, hence'the name swamp 
cabbage. 

You may wonder why such a daring 
and adventurous plant has such a dis- 
agreeable odor, for its bruised tissues 
have an odor similar to that of a 
skunk. The reason is that this plant 
depends upon other organisms than 
man for its survival. Cattle which 
seek so eagerly the green bite of early 
spring let the plant alone because of its 
stinging acrid juice. Lizards make 
their home beneath the plants, and 
the yellowthroat gladly builds her 
nest in the hollow of the cabbage 
where the odor protects her and her 


A SKUNK CABBAGE PLANT 


young from furry animals which give 
the skunk a wide berth. Yes, the odor 
is without doubt an asset to the skunk 
cabbage. 

In our attempt to understand plants 
and animals we must be careful to 
remember that not all animals get the 
same stimulus or respond in the same 
way as man to a certain odor, color, or 
other environmental factors. Although 
the carrion flower has the odor of de- 
cayed flesh which is disagreeable to 
man, it is gladly visited by flies which 
serve it as pollinators. The same may 
be said of the purple trillium. We may 
be sure that the odors of these flowers 
are not repulsive to their flyguests at 
least. 

The skunk cabbage belongs to the 
same plant family as jack-ia-the- 
ulpit and the familiar calla lily which | 
as a snowy white spathe and a golden 
spadix. 
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sf PECIALS 


UNUSUAL FOR 


from SHADY LAWN INDOOR PLANTING 


PARLOR IVY. The one plant that grows and —. ry 
5 


SAINT PAULIA AFRICAN VIOLETS 


attractive vine that requires little care........... $1. BLUE GIRL (Ulery’s Patent) Deep Blue Flowers. Measures 
HOYA VARIEGATA. A hard to get plant. Flowers waxy. WER) for $i 
Foliage thick and heavy. Most attractive and easily grown.  BiNK BEAUTY (Patent). True Pink .............. 
AMARYLLIS DOUBLE DUCHESS PURPLE, 4 leaves 
IDEN’S BLUSH. 
Peppermint—white striped red for $1.00 
RED HEAD 
PAINTED CALLADIUMS 
All colors. Asst. ........000. ee 6 for $1.00 | The reddest of the AFRICAN VIOLETS to date. ..$2.25 cash 
SUPREME. The leaves are heavily scalloped. Most outstand- 
ASPARAGUS FERN ing. Blue flower. very large ..........-e-sseeeee 1 for $1.50 
2 Plumosus, 3 Sprengerie MARY WAC. The fastest variety to be offered ....$1.50 each 
5 for $1.00 BLUE BIRD—Handsome two-colored Blue ........ ( for $1.50 
VELVET PLANT (GYNURA). Velvet purplish foliage. The ORCHID LADY—Orchid in color ..........+-++.- 1 for $1.00 
most attractive foliage plant ............seeeeeeees 2 for $1.00 TRILBY—Reddish Violet ..........cceeeceeeceees 1 for $1.00 
SAILOR BOY—Light Blue ...........-cceeeccees | for $1.00 
WANDERING JEW: MENTOR BOY—Violet Blue—flower extremely large 
Golden, Red & Silver 6 for $1 for $1.50 
NEPTUNE—Odd shade blue for $1.00 
MS 
” * GERANIU SAINT PAULIA LEAF COLLECTION—Plus one package of 
6” to 8” tall. Blooming size—from 23” pots. strong: | Rootone. One leaf each of Double Duchess, Blushing Maiden, 
6 for $1 Blue Bird, Orchid Beauty, Ionantha, Tribly, Mentor Boy, Sailor 
8 for $i 
GRAPE IVY. For warm room or fireplace .......... 4 for $1 
GLOXINIAS—Assorted colors, large, from Belgium ...4 for $1 AFRICAN VIOLET SOIL 
Containing all the ingredients that this plant requires. A 
PHILODENDRONS sure “‘pepper up’’ for your plants if they appear sluggish, 
(Pothos). Fine long vine—2 gold leaf—2 green leaf plants. Liberal amount. Directions included. Not a fertilizer, con- 
Excellent placed in water or soil .......... 4 husky plants $1 tains a high percentage of organic matter ...... 60c prepaid 
MOSES IN THE BULL RUSHES. Purplish foliage. Odd 
PRIMROSES. Always in bloom, easiest culture ....5 for $1.00 With Post-War Features 
PANSY GERANIUMS. Flowers resemble pansies in blue Also good for Gardenias, Begonias and other 
for $1.00 house plants 
CALLA LILIES. White, large size .............. 4 for $1.00 An organic fertilizer that will rapidly transform @ — 
plant to a new rapid growing and flowering one. Easily appli 
Yellow One application good for a month. Does not make leaves soft 
3 for $1.00 but induces correct features. Full directions on each package. 
Liberal amount that will last for years ..............500 per 
GARDEN 1A packet; 60¢ by MAIL. 
Nice young plants ready to Bud ............ese0- 3 for $1 ANGEL WING BEGONIA—Silver Foliage. Red Reverse. 
(2 plants to a pot, actually you receive 4) Handsome F1. in Great Clusters .........++sese++: 3 for $1.00 
BEGONIA GUTTATA—Kidney Shape Leaves. Silver Spotted. 
CHINESE EVERGREEN. The perfect indoor plant. Dark Red and Pink. In large Clusters ...........-.++: 3 for $1.00 


room or sun. Place in water or soil. Straight handsome plants 
with magnificent leaves. The finest lot we have ever offered. 
for $1 


HOUSE COLLECTION 


A beautiful assortment of flowering plants. All different. 


6 for $1 
GERANIUMS. New Patented Springfields. Violet, Orange, 
DISH GARBEN SPECIAL. Fine assortment of dwarf attrac- 
tive dish garden plants ..........scccssecceccvces 12 for $1 


ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE COLLECTION. 
varieties of attractive foliage. 


One each of six 
Colors, silver, red, purple, 


Leaves resemble a star. 


STAR BEGONIA. Our maple leaf. 
Leaves are bronze, red and 


Handsome foliage, beautiful flowers. 


emerald green. Ideal indoors ............--+e+0+ 2 for $1.00 
WAX BEGONIAS—Bronze and Green Leaf. Asst of Colors 
5 for $1.00 


WATERMELON BEGONIA, leaves the size of silver dollars. 
Silver stripes resembling watermelon. Require dry indoors. 


8 for $1 
JASMINE that real fragrant inside variety. You will love its 
Violet Colored Geraniums 3 for 


. . . Or Xmas Cactus. Red flowers in 
CACTUS 


———— SHADY LAWN NURSERY corse 
purchase Fi, NO C. O. D.’s 
pease ee owers for 40 Years Send cash, check of 
ao Route 39—One mile from White Horse Pike money order. 

Stamps not accepted. 


Open Sunday Dept. X, Hammonton, N. J. 
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SAVE 10% —ORDER NOW! 


On All Orders Received Before 
MARCH I, 1948 
Deduct 10% from Prices listed below. 


NO WEEDS 
NO WATER 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko-K-O 


; ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 
® Mix in the Compost Hea 
© FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organie Gardener 
» A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 
i the organic content of the 
soil . . . . Improves soil texture... . abi 

and retains plant-nourishing moisture . . . . helps 
decomposition of soil break-up into humus... . 
binds sandy soils . . . . loosens clay soils. 


WHAT IS HERSHEYS Ko-K-O? 


Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocoa 
bean are expertly blended and sweetened to produce 
® natural, organic material furnishing = steady 
source of humus for the soil. 


and Jenich 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
'f your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi ~ 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 lb. bag; enough for 
200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum 
Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please mention ORGANIC GAR 


These books may be obtained through 
your bookstore. Sorry, we cannot pur- 
chase them for you. 


SUCCESSFUL PART-TIME FARMING by 
Hayden S. Pearson (Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., 1947. $3.00). 

The author has presented a wealth of in- 
formation on a timely topic in such readable 
form that the whole family will find pleasure - 
in how to escape the humdrum life of our 
cities and larger towns. It is possible to re- 
tain your position in the city and still enjoy 
the freedom and security of a country place. 
Part-time farming will contribute generously 
to family unity and prevent further erosion 
of morality and health. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PLANT ANATO- 
MY (Second Edition) by Arthur J. Eames 
and Laurence H. MacDaniels. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
1947. $4.50). 

This book contains the excellent qualities 
of the first edition as well as the techniques 
and results of more recent researches on the 
cell and the structure of the body of the 
higher plants. This book is, without question, 
the best in its field and is a valuable refer- 
ence book for those working in the different 
fields of applied botany. 


HORMONES AND HORTICULTURE by 
George S. Avery, Jr., and Elizabeth B. John- 
son. (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., 1947. $4.50). 


This book is supplying a much-felt need in 
presenting the principles concerned with the 
use of hormones in the control of plant 
growth, and in giving a comprehensive list- 
ing of the literature in this new and impor- 
tant field. This is an important contribution 
to the literature of horticulture. 


PLANTS AND ENVIRONMENT—A Text- 
book of Plant Autecology by R. F. Dauben- 
mire (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1947. $4.50). 


This book presents the fundamental princi- 
ples of plant ecology in a clearly expressed 
and well organized manner, and is to be 
commended for the attempts that have been 
made toward synthesizing the results of re- 
searches in various fields of plant biology. 
The material should prove interesting to the 
general reader, the gardener, and the farmer 
as well as to students majoring in the plant 
sciences. 
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MORE GARDEN BEAUTY 
and LESS LABOR 
with STOUT HYBRID 

DAYLILIES 


Write tor 
FREE CATALOG 
FARR NURSERY CO., Box 828, Welser Park, Pa, 


Have You Discovered 


"It Is Easy To Grow Herbs’? 
BY BUNNY AND PHII. FOSTER 


HERBS to grow from SEED. 
The Fosters- Laurel Hill Herb Farm 
R.F.D. 5 FALLS VILLAGE, CONN. 


ALLIGATOR 
Pruning Shears 


The new patented hard biting shear that euts so 
easily, a girl or boy can use it with one hand, Ladies 
love it for its ease of action and long reach. Send 
n U.S.A. 


R. C. SAVAGE 
Box 302 Willard, Ohio 


rich velvety reds, 12” plonts. Petunia Theodosia is 
giant fringed rose pink with gold throat. Blooms 4” in 
diameter. 25¢ packet of each — both for 10c. New 
Flower Book Free Write today. 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood17, S.C. 


CATALOG 


Here you will find America's finest Prize Wi 
ning, Show and Garden vorieties— illustrated 
their natural glory. New ond old tested varie- 
fies. Other flowers too. 


Send for your FREE catalog today. 


528 LINCOLN WAY 
GOSHEN, IND. 
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Send stamped self-addressed 
envelope for reply. 


YEASTS IN THE 
COMPOST HEAP 


Q. Is Brewers’ yeast good for com- 
post, or as a fertilizer? 


Miss C. T. H., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. Yeasts convert simple sugars 
into alcohol and carbon dioxide, a 
process known as alcoholic fermenta- 
tion. By adding yeasts to the compost 
heap, the fermentation of sugars will 
be greatly hastened. Also yeasts 
secrete certain growth substances 
which stimulate the growth of other 
plants. 


NATURAL CONTROL OF 
DISEASES AND INSECTS 


Q. If poisonous chemical sprays 
and dusts are detrimental to the 
bacteria and earthworms in the soil, 
what can I do to prevent my garden 
from being devestated? 


Mrs. J. B. C., Pleasantville, N. Y. 


A. Diseases and insect pests are 
Nature’s way of telling us that some- 
thing is wrong with our cultural 
techniques or with our soil. The first 
and most important garden procedure 
that leads to the control of diseases 
and insect pests is the practice of sani- 
tation. Clean away all diseased plant 
parts and such materials as shelter 
insects during winter. Give each 
plant, at the time of setting out, a 
rich application of compost about the 
roots. Practice mixed plantings, as 
radishes with squashes because the 
radishes tend to repel squash bugs; or 
odorless marigolds with sweet corn as 
the acxrer beetles prefer the leaves 
of the marigolds to the silks of the 
corn ears. An ounce of prevention 18 


@ 
ACL 
Growing, Drying Instructions - .50¢ 
PETUNIA THEODOSIA 
DIANTHUS WESTWOOD BEAUTY 
Two unusual flowers for your garden Dianthus in 
FREE! 
of nt): 
KUNDERD & 
GLACIOLUS FARMS 
|_| 
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A SECOND LOOK | 


By The Author Of 


PLOWMAN’S FOLLY 
“AN EVEN BETTER BOOK THAN 
PLOWMAN’S FOLLY”—N. Y. TIMES- 
Fowsno H. FAULKNER, who astonished the agricultural 
world with his revolutionary theories of plowless farming in 
PLOWMAN’S FOLLY, adds to and re-examines his earlier con- 
clusions in this new book. After extensive experiments of his 
own, and visits to experiment stations, soil scientists, and- 
or com- farmers in 24 states, he can authoritatively give the lie to the 
theory of “soil impoverishment” which has led to the indis- 
criminate use of commercial fertilizer. Faulkner shows that 
NV. Y. the development of “real soil’, through the decay of organic 
matter that unlocks the minerals required for healthy plant 
sugars growth, in the long run not only increases productivity and 
cide a quality, but makes plants so healthy that the need for sprays E 
. and insecticides is greatly diminished, if not done away with * 
menta- entirely. 3 
Oe el ost [paar and gardeners alike will benefit from reading this revolutionary new book by the 
irs will precedent-breaking author of PLOWMAN’S FOLLY. You can order your copy through this 
yeasts magazine. Save yourself the costs of expensive fertilizers and insecticides by investing $2.00 
in this easy-to-read book. 
stances 
other 
ORGANIC GARDENING 
DEPT. OKLA.—4 EMMAUS, PA. 
Sprays 4 
RUHM’S 
e soil, Bargain Offer to Gardeners! 
rarden This 2-Fold Offer Includes PHOSPH ATE 
"Ss 
MAYE BRUCE ROCK 
‘COMPOST MAKING’ 
gitar A new and intensely useful Guide by wo fore- 3 
some- most living authority. Tells you in simple language J ; 
tural to ensure maximum success in the prepara- —If you want 4 
tion of large or small com- ° oge 
e first post heaps. With this book a safe, effective fertilizer 
-edure that really gets results 


(RECOMMENDED by 
ORGANIC GARDENING MAGAZINE) 


 sani- 'O. R.' 
helter COMPOST MAKER 


onacidulated, you can apply 
it right now or any time 
direct to the soil or to compost 


each Sufficient to change six heaps of heaps and get results first sea- 
ut, a waste into rich humus- to 
s the ve in n 
it the py Purely brown, Tennessee soil ‘food, stand- 
a ality fo 
herbal, no chemi- full wae 
the cals. 
SOILSERVICE — Townsend, Mass. 
BRYAN & SHEFFER—Portland, Ind. 
ye AUSTIN FEED &SEED COMPANY 
f the CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THE GRANGE, CHERTSEY SURREY, ENGLAND 
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100 Feet of 4 ft. Fence 


LOOK (in 500 lineal foot lots) +15" 
PORTABLE FENCE 


SILO FENCE—SNOW FENCE—SHADING Paseo 
‘‘No-Drift’’ Snow Fence is a portable fabricated 
wood picket fence woven between 5 double cables of 
special wire. Pickets are approx. 7-16" x 1%” x 
4 ft. Easily rolled up and stored. Excellent outdoor 
play pen. 


500 ft. or more— 

15.95 per 100 feet 
Send Check or M.O. Freight 
collect. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 


Dubl-Test Supply Co. 
1000 ST. JOHNS PLACE 
Dept. 0, Brooklyn, New York 


VEGETABLES | 
or the SMALL GARDEN! 


TOM THUMB HEAD LETTUCE. A mini- 
ature butterhead type. Extra crisp, 
sweet, delicious. Tennis ball size. 
Famous hotels serve whole head 
as individual salad. 

GOLDEN MIDGET SWEET CORN. Tiny, 
4-inch, golden ears on dwarf, 30- 
inch plants in less than 60 days. 
Sweetest corn grown. Full size 
kernels. 

BABY BUSH PUMPKIN. Attractive, 
compact upright bushes beat loads 
of brilliant orange pie pumpkins. 
Top quality. 

TINY TIM TOMATO. Loads of tiny, 1- 
inch, fiery red tomatoes on dwa 
plants grown in house or garden. 

» MIDGET MUSKMELON. Luscious 4- 

inch muskmelons. *Kittenball"’ 

size, with high sugar content. Ma- 
ture 60 days. 


S pkts. seed (1 of each) 
$1.00 Postpaid 


FARMER SEED & 
NURSERY CO. 


210 4th St., Faribault, Minn, | CATALOG 


ughan's 


Gardening Illustrated 


265 FLOWERS 
IN FULL COLOR 


This most beautiful of all seed catalogs is a must 
for the amateur gardener. It features seeds, bulbs, 
plants, and accessories of the same high standard 
Vaughan has supplied to florists and professional 
gardeners since 1876. Lists 2500 new and old flower 
favorites—roses, dahlias, annuals, perennials. Veg- 
etables, too, of luxury quality only gardeners can 
enjoy! Tells how to grow everything and how to use 
new weed killers, insecticides. FREE on request, 
SPECIAL FOR 1948. Jewel, the new 
variety of Portulaca, covers dry, sunny 
places with a carpet of crimson beauty. 
Four times as large as older varieties. 
Packet of seed sent with catalog for 10c. 


VAUGHAN’'S SEED STORE 7 
Dept 262, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, 

-" 47 Barclay St., New York 7, N.Y. I 
0 Please send me a FREE copy of your catalog. | 


0 Enelosed is 10¢ for packet Portulaca Jewel seed. 
Name 
Address 


L 
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worth a pound of cure also in insect 
control. By picking the few adult 
insects that winter over, the insect 
problem often can be reduced to a 
negligible consideration. 


TIMOTHY HAY FOR COMPOST 


Q. I have available a lot of timo- 
thy hay. Can this be used for making 
compost? 


J. W., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


A. Timothy hay, even though it is 
partly spoiled for feed, can be used for 
making compost. All kinds of plant 
material on the farm including weeds, 
leaves, garden wastes, and processing 
plant wastes can be used in the com- 
post heap. The more kinds of plant 
materials used, the more apt the com- 
post is to have all the nutrient materi- 
als. Under no conditions should plant 
residues be burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 


ROCK MULCHING 


Q. What is rock mulching and how 
is it properly done? 
K. C. H., Paulding, Ohio 


A. Rock mulching consists of plac- 
ing rocks between or around growing 
plants. For example, rock mulching a 
tree consists of setting rocks in the 
soil around the tree and as far out as 
the drip line. It is desirable also to 
place under the rocks a liberal appli- 


Elliott EARTHWORMS 


For Better Composting and 
More Successful Gardening 
. . . WRITE FOR FOLDER... 
MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM FARM 
109 E. Beechwood Ave. Dayten 5, Ohie 


— Around the World Service — 


By Furnishing a Constant 
Supply of Natural Humus 


Hybrid Earthworms 


Make Better Gardens 
Indoor culture will provide abundant stock for use 
this spring. BUY NOW. WRITE FOR PRICE 
LIST AND INSTRUCTIONS. - 

STOW EARTHWORM FARM 
Route 3 Kent, Ohio 


| 
NEW: 
| 
FREE! 
SEED CATALOG 
| 
| 
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Buy Now 


For Spring 


THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTH- 
WORM:—Its intensive propagation and 
trituration of compost into rich castings, 
make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, 
aed culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, 


od FOLLOWING PRICES ARE ‘Now IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:—100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders:—$6.00; 
1 gal. culture:—$11.00. No order too small; no order too 
large. No unusual delay. Live delivery guaranteed. All 
orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and Canada. Write for 
complete price list and instructions. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR STREET 
Denver 11 Colorado 


Domesticated Hybrid 
EARTHWORMS 


Fine for Agriculture—Poultrymen—F ishermen. 

Special introductory offer; 500 mature worms— 

$6.00. Write for complete price list and 
instructions. 


NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS 


1544 SPRING GARDEN, LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 


The First Cost is Last Cost— 


in Restoring and Maintaining Soil 
Fertility when you put 


EARTHWORMS 


TO WORK FOR YOU 
Our circular “Raising Earthworms 
For acaaaans FREE on request. 


RICHWOOD EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
Richwood, Ohio 


Buy EARTHWORMS Now 


The fall season—with falling leaves, remains of 
flowers, vegetable matter, ete.—marks the advent of nature 
giving back to the soil the materials which enrich it. 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
orthington, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 


Creators of Natural Humus 
— Send for Folder B-28 — 


Topsoilers 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Hybrid Earthworms) 


ORGANIC SOIL AND 
NATURE’S COMPOSTERS 


They improve the texture of YOUR soil, help to 
LJ it fertile, and you can make compost with- 
out turning. 


NOW—set our latest information 
and the use of EARTHWORMS. It is free, 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Perry Hall Fullerton P. O., Md. 


““UNDERGROUND MULES” 


Day and night, rain or shine, they plow, pulverize, 
fertilize and drain the soil. Yes, our New Hybrid 
Earthworms work like mules to increase the one 
of soil. Have them work on yours. Send for folder. 


BUCKEYE EARTHWORM CO.. 
2473 Queenston Road 
Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Gardener 
Permanent Soil Conditioner 
Write for folder 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box 375 Ashland, Ohio 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS 
are 


NATURE'S SOILBUILDERS 


GARDENERS—A Box of Capital Earth- 
worms started in your basement NOW, 
unlimited supply for your garden 


j 
PLANT. OVERS—African Violets and 
cherished House Plants thrive ? 


castings. 
Write Now for Introductory Offer 


CAPITAL EARTHWORM ‘FARM 
2514 - 4th St. So. Phone - CH-4/21 Arlington, Va. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Earthworms eat this matter and return elements to the soil 
which make the good earth. Buy earthworms now to insure 
ns fine gardens next year. Order your earthworms from the 
use oldest and most experienced Earthworm breeder. Full par- 
ICE ticulars and prices sent on request. Prompt shipment can 
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100 Bulbs only 


ine?! Real Michi 
ars IOLUS BULBS at Toes 


urples, blues, etc., now read: 


cation of compost and a layer of leaves 
or other plant materials. 


FOV 
BEAN WEEVIL CONTROL 


Q. I am enclosing beans which | 
believe to be infested by bean weevils, 
How may bean weevil infestation be 


prevented? 


C. L. H., Guilford, Vt. 


A. Bean weevils attack the ma- 
tured seeds of beans after they are 
harvested and put into storage if they 
have not been properly. cured. This 
can be prevented by curing the beans 
before they are shelled and stored. 
When the beans are ready to be har- 


ree. 

mendous saving and world of satis- 
faction in developing your Gladiolus 
from Pe oung virile bulbs already 
1’ in circumfefence. For 


3 TUBEROSES GIVEN—SEND No MONEY 
On arrival pay $1.69 plus C.O.D. postage on satisfaction 
or money k guarantee! Cash orders sent pre’ 
With shipment comes surprise lot of 3 TUBERO ES. 
Bloom into tall waxy white flowers 2-3 ft. tall, extremely 


agvemn. Makes this @ bargain you'll hate to 
r now from 
MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept, 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich, 


vested, pull up the plants with the 
pods on them, and put them on stakes, 
off the ground, to cure. The curing 
process involves certain biological 
changes including fermentations and 
the production of heat; this requires 
six weeks or longer. The cured beans 
may then be shelled and stored with- 
out danger of weevil damage. 


THE ONLY KNOWN SCIENTIFIC 


—o— 


PREVENT TOOTH DECAY 


Q. A friend of mine, a dentist who 
is quite interested in organic garden- 
ing, told me today that he is going to 
use sodium fluoride on his vegetable 
garden next year. He told me of a 


ARIENS wis 


Grow Croft Eastiy Liles In, Your Garden 


Enjoy these gorgeous white fragrant blooms 
in June and July, outside. 


We will ship, prepaid, to any part of the U. S. 
our choice, organically grown, big, blooming 
size bulbs. 


Order now for 1948 bulbs. Your gift orders 
will have your name on handsome card. 


3 bulbs $1.00 — 12 bulbs $3.50 
50 bulbs $12.50 — 100 bulbs $23.50 
Send checks or money orders to 
THE TISDALES 
Croft Easter Lily Planting and Foreing Stock. 
At BROOKINGS, OREGON 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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dentist who had done this and as a 
result believes it may have been the 
reason why his children had not devel- 
oped tooth decay. What is your 
opinion of this? 

M. T. S., Rochester, N. Y. 


A. Do not use sodium fluoride. We 
believe that fluoride is effective in pre- 
venting tooth decay, but feel that it 
should be applied to the soil in some 
natural compound as bone meal or 
phosphate rock. The fluorine content 
of phosphate rock ‘is quite sufficient to 
meet the demands of the body in 
building normal healthy bones and 
teeth. 


WIRE WORMS 


Q. I would like to ask for informa- 
tion as to wire worms with which we 
are bothered in the vegetable garden 
on our ranch in Oregon. 


Mrs. N. T., Burlingame, Calif. 


A. Wire worms are the larvae of 
click beetles and have a life cycle of 
from 2 to 6 years. They become 
troublesome only in soils that have 
been for a long time in grass. In such 
soil they are beneficial in converting 
the old roots of plants into compost. 
It is a mistake to plant food plants in 
soil that has been for a long time in 
sod and has become well populated 
with wire worms. If an old sod is to be 
used for growing other plants, time 


INDIAN SUMMER 
R 


taste thrill from June till hard frost 
crops of fresh, delicious 
. pick this season. 
Write for the new 1948 color — 

@ Over 75 years growing quality 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


303 ORCHARD CREST @ FARIBAULT, MINN. 


PERENNIALS 


i] Oriental Poppies, etc. 
Song” “to? mang. 
for you 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton P. O., Md. 


HOW TO OPERATE A 


CUT-FLOWER BUSINESS! 


Successful CUT-FLOWER 
Pleasan Work, Two 
CROPS per Year. 
GARDENS. 


Over 25 kinds—All the 

old favorites plus many of the new hardy, easy- 
to-grow varieties (Golden Muscat, Buffalo, 
Seneca, Yates, Van Buren); Also Chinese Chestnuts, 

ries, Dwarf Apples, Fruit Trees. Miller’s Grape Book 
and Nursery Guide describes and contains valuable fruit 
growing information covering our complete line. Write for 
your free copy today. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, 


SOFFER 
wer ADIOLU 


RAINBOW MIXTURE. Here is ogg 
OFFERED to American Garden 


ed so ORDER YOUR RAINGOW Mix TURE EARL 


CHAS. V. LEAMAN HyYBRIDIZER 


GARDEN CITY, MICH. 


BOX 232R 


In my HYBRIDIZING WORK | use 
very many of the LATE INTRODUCT- 

IONS, PS ing up to $20.00 for one bulb. The 
BULBLETS from these bulbs cre iote m 


FLOWER LOVERS/ 


RAINB 


Ow 
BULBLe? 2 


SUPPLY is limite 


MAY 
FIRST. 
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KELLY’S 


FRUIT TREES, BERRIES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS 


Write today for our BIG, NEW, 56-page 
1948 CATALOG in full color. It's FREE. 
Lists hundreds of varieties of FRUIT TREES, 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, SHADE TREES, 
SHRUBS and SEEDS... everything you 
need for your home planting. Our plants- 
are choice, sturdy, upland-grown stock 
that will make rapid growth and bear 
plenty of fruit. FREE PLANTING GUIDE 
with each order. 


We GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 
Our 68th Year. 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 


57 MAPLE ST., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


ALUMINUM 
WINDOW TRAY 
27”’ long x 64"’ wide x 14” deep 


Tray and 2 Brackets 


An Original Indoor Plant $1.75 


Aid—tTray Rests in Re- 

Straining Brackets At- 
POSTPAID 
Ideal for 


taching to a Window Sill 
as Narrow as 214 inches. 
African Violets 
NEWTOWN 3, PA. 


No Leaks — No Rust 
(Moss Green Finish) 


G. S. THOMPSON 


CLEANS CHIMNEYS PERMANENTLY 


Stops down draft. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This copper pot (with character) Mailable, 
For FREE BOOKLET Address, 


WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


MAKE COMPOST IN LESS TIME 
ELIMINATE TURNING 


with “QUICK RETURN” method 


No longer need you laboriously turn 

your compost heap nor wait months 

for your compost. “Q. R.” Herbal 

Compost Activator (contains no chem- 

icals) speeds and simplifies compost 

making. Each packet contains enough 

activator for 4 heaps, 4 by 6 feet 

square. Full instructions included. 
Order your supply today. Sent 

promptly, parcel post paid. 

THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, 

Seed and Soil Division, 

R.F.D. 7, Ivyland, Bucks County, Penna. 

Enclosed is for 


packets of “Q. R.” Herbal Activator 
at $1.00 each. 


copies of Quick Return Method of Com- 
post Making by Maye E. Bruce (92 
pages) at 50c each. 


Organically Grown 
WATERGROUND 
FLOURS fooas 


Milled by the old-fashioned buhr- 
stone methods, Great Valley Flours 
contain all of the natural vitamins and 
minerals in the grain. 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


from organically grown wheat . $1.00 
from Hereford, Deaf Smith Co. 
3 ‘be $1.20 
GRAHAM FLOUR 
from organically grown wheat . .3Ibs. for $1.20 
YELLOW CORN MEAL 
from organically grown corn ..3 tbs. for $ .90 


Prices include parcel post. Add 25c west of Miss. 


ORDER TODAY. Send name and address with 
check or money order to 


The GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


R:F.D. 7 
IVYLAND, 
PENNA. 
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must be given for the wire worms to 
clear out. 
—o— 


FIG TREES TRANSPLANTED 


Q. I have a large fig tree that I 
would like to transplant. Can you tell 
me how to go about it? 


R. S. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. After the leaves have fallen off 
in the fall, dig a trench around the tree 
in such a way that a large ball of earth 
remains on the roots of the tree. This 
ball of earth should have the shape of 
an inverted cone. The cone-shaped 
ball of earth containing the roots of 
the tree can then be lifted out of the 
earth and carefully placed in a hole 
previously prepared at the new site 
where the tree is to grow. 


—o— 
WEEDS FOR THE 
COMPOST HEAP 


Q. Are weeds suitable for making 
compost for the garden? 


A. G. R., Lancaster, Pa. 


A. Weeds are excellent plant ma- 
terial for the compost heap as many 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or other 
fertilizers which we feel are too strong for the 
land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny firms 
access to our advertising columns if they handle 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
In accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 
magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
handled by a concern 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


For either Gardeners’ Book Club 

Books or Organic Gardening 

Magazine 

HOLDS 12 BOO You'll find it handy to use 
KS these binders. An _ ideal 

way to preserve your copies for permanent refer- 

ence. e price is lower than _actual_binding. 

Copies are easily inserted. IMPORTANT: When 

ordering, please state whether you $ L 50 


want to use your binder for Organic 
Gardening Magazines or the Gar- 

deners’ Book Club books. POSTPAID 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


Select Gladiolus 


(MICHIGAN-GROWN) 
Our Price List is Yours for the Asking 
PASTIME GARDENS 


Box 232-R Garden City, Michigan 


Waterground 


CORN MEALS and FLOURS 
Shipped prepaid direct from our mills 
5 lb. bag Yellow Corn Meal He: 


1.25 
Add 25c extra each bag West of Mississippi River 
For that OLD-FASHIONED flavour . . . and the most food 
value . .. make these favorites—S bread: pli 
Hush Puppies—Mush—Hoecake—Indian Pudding—Ashley 
Bread—from Yellow Creek Mills whole grain cereals. 
Watergrinding SINCE 1830 at Ghent, Ohio. 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 
R. D. 2 Chardon, Ohib 


NEW CATALOG, features world’s 

finest PERENNIALS, ROSES, BULBS, 

% etc. for spring planting. 

Write for your free copy to: ay 

; CARROLL GARDENS 

- Box O Westminster, Md. 


| Special 


10 Months — $2.00 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 


For 43 Years America’s 
Foremost Garden Magazine 


Beautifully illustrated, devoted to the best in garden- 
ing, GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, by its alert and 
progressive editorial policy, stimulates the keen reader 
interest that makes it the leader in the garden field. 
As one reader says, “It is the best of its kind: sound, 
enthusiastic, yet practical. It inspires every gardener 
to want to do more.” 

There are regular departments on flowers, on fruits and 
vegetables, and on unusual flower arrangements, a8 woll 
as special departments and each month an intimate 


sketch of an outstanding figure in the garden world. 
These and many other interesting garden hints 
bring to you the joy and pleasure of a better garden. 
Every home owner, everyone with a garden will look 
forward to the monthly visits of ‘America’s number 
one garden magazine.’’ 

A PERFECT GIFT 
= GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE OF AMERICA, Dept. 105 
= 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 4 


E 


I wish to accept the Special Introductory Rate on a § 


: 10 months subscription for which I enclose $2.00. 4 
a 
: : 
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Natural Sugar (Dee - Lishus) 
Good Ole Kentucky Sorghum Molasses 
Hancock County and Other Brands 
$2.85 per Gallon F. O. B. 


Send Cheek. Write for Quantity Prices. 


R. & R. ORGANIC FARMS 


515 Daviess St. Owensboro, Kentucky 


CHESTNUT" Blight Resistant 
TREES 
NUTS IN 4 YEARS! 


Easily Grown, Heavy Yielders, Northern Strains. 
Plant for Beauty — Profit — Shade — Nuts — Fun. 
THIN SHELL BLACK WALNUTS, ENGLISH 
WALNUTS, NORTHERN PECANS, FILBERTS, 
SHAGBARKS, Other Nuts. All ornamental. 50 years 
nut tree experiments. CHINESE PERSIMMONS. 


HIGH BUSH BLUEBERRIES 
HIGH QUALIT Garden. Verletice 


Get “Blueberry King’s Packet of Plants’. Circular 
telling how you ean grow them in your garden, Free 
with each order. Write today. 


FREE BOOKLET AND PRICES! 


SUNNY RIDGE, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


HEALTH FOOD for sale. Tree run size 
French prunes, unsulphured, not pin-pricked 
or dipped in lye, and no commercial fertil- 
izer. Delicious health food with better weight 
and sugar content by not having been pro- 
cessed in any way. 25c per pound for 10 Ibs. 
or more, prepaid. No C.O.D. 


A. C. MARSH 
926 Shannon Rd., Los Gatos, Calif. 


of them take essential elements from 
the deeper soil horizons and thus make 
them available to the shallow rooted 
crop plants. The biodynamic method 
of making compost involves the using 
of such weeds as dandelion, camomile, 
nettle, and scouring rushes. 


WATER HYACINTHS 
FOR COMPOSTING 


Q. It occurred to me that I might 
use water hyacinths, which could be 
easily obtained, for composting. I 
have enough of them on my place to 
make a million tons of compost. Do 
you recommend them for the making 
of compost? 


C. H. S., Leesburg, Fla. 


A. Water hyacinths are Nature’s 
conservers of minerals in streams that 
are draining our fertility from the land 
into the sea. They are 93.4% water 
and 6.6% dry matter. The nitrogen 
content of the dry matter is 2%. The 
ash includes 4% phosphoric acid, 
11.2% potash, 5.6% magnesium, 8.5% 
calcium, and 39.1% insoluble residue. 
So you see, water hyacinth is a_most 
valuable plant for composting. It in- 
volves the reclaiming of plant nutri- 
ents that are being drained into our 
streams and eventually the sea and 
forever lost to the soil. 


54 Moreton Farm 


Sun-Up. Harris New 
Hybrid Sweet Corn 


1948 CATALOG now rcady 


HARRIS SEEDS 


BRAND NEW and EXTRA EARLY 


Attractive delicious sweet corn right at the start of the season with Sun-Up 
—Harris’ remarkable new extra early hybrid. 
rieties but has superior quality, handsome appearance and remarkably large 
size—putting it out in front of all others in its class. 


Sun-Up is only one of the interesting new varieties we offer. 
catalog and see how these new varieties, as well as Harris’ old varieties, will fit 
into your growing program. Harris seeds are 


NORTHERN GROWN FOR VIGOR 


Write for our free catalog today. 
If you grow for market ask for our Market Growers’ 
and Florists’ Price List. * 


JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, INC. 


It ripens with the earliest va- 


Send for our 


Rochester, 11, N. Y. 
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GREENHOUSE 
$370. 


Comes in sections for easy assembly 
with bolts and screws. 10 by 10 ff. 
Orlyt shown is all ready to put up on 
foundation prepared by you. Your house 
heating system may be extended for 
the greenhouse. Automatic Electric 
Heat and Ventilation available. Other 
Orlyt models both attached and detach- 
ed from $158. Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM 
Irvington 27, N. Y. Des Plaines 27, Ill. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 

Prices slightly higher in Canada 


NEW BOO K—*“‘Greenhouse Gardening for Every- 
one’’—266 pages, well illustrated. Postpaid $3.50 


PRE-ASSEMBLED 
GREENHOUSE 


PEACHES 


Amazing yields from these big, sweet, 
juicy peaches for home or orchard: hardy; 
early bearing. 

OUR NEW 5-N-1 Peach—five varieties of 
peaches budded in one peach tree gives you 
fruit from early June until late October 
from the one tree. Also our 5-N-1 

with five varieties of Apples on one tree 
ranging from early Summer to your late 
Winter Apples. 

We also offer a limited number of four and 
five year old Super beari age: Apple, 
Peach, Cherry, Pear and Apricot. Save 
ears of labor and cultivation by planting 
ring age trees! 


Write for Colored Catalog. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY CO. 
Dept. OC Farina, I. 


Your Own ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER FACTORY 


Now, with ActivO, it is possible (without 
chemicals) to make your own rich fertilizer 
—better than manure; better than you can 
buy—from and other 

out odor. And make CKLY. 
EASILY. CHEAPLY. we 


It is possible to reduce garbage to humus in 2 
to 6 weeks! You may do it in an open heap, or 
in compost cabinet—in a tiny city backyard; even 
in basement or garage! 


_ The “secret” is ActivO, a remarkable bacterial 
discovery which contains billions of the friendly, 
desirable bacteria that Nature herself uses to 
change waste into humus and rich plant food. 
You merely bring the waste materials together 


and sprinkle on ActivO. No skill required. Start 
a compost any month of year. Use any vegetable 
or animal waste. 


LOW COST: A little ActivO a long hag S79 
No. 25 size, only oo r treats up to 312 
tons of waste. ith Acti you can make fer- 
tilizer even from corncobs and sawdust, yet Activ 
will not destroy earthworms or other beneficial 
soil agencies—for using ActivO is only using 
Nature, greatly intensified. 


Only ActivO will do all this. You don’t need 
to special “soil activators”. Applied direct to 
soil, ActivO conditions, fortifies and activates it; 
gives life to jaded soils... .. ActivO also reduces 
odors in outdoor toilets while turning waste into 
easily handled, ash-like humus. 


vou wit want to "MAIL |Benson-MacLean Piant Products, Bridgeton, 14, Ind. 


try this unusual | 
product. Get some 
Activ0 TODAY. 
if your regular | 


fl 5 No. 7 size, for 1700 Ib. compost, $2.00 prepaid. 


(Northeastern states, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box 131, Townsend, Mass.) 


for $ 
(Please add 10% West of Rocky Mountains) 


; (OD Dozen No. { cans AetivO for Cabinets or for activating soils only 
(each treats 50 to 100 Ib. waste) at $3.95 doz., prepaid. -— FREE literature: 


ActivO and eompost- 


dealer doesn’t ing. 
No. 50 size, for tons, at $9.95 each, frt. or exp. collect. 
have it, use this 0 
coupon. DON'T | If different 


accept substi- | 
tutes! 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Rates are 17e a word. Minimum 25 words. Payable In advance. Include mame and address in word count. 


FLOWERS 

GLADIOLUS—Your choice 40 large or 60 medium Gladio- 
jus bulbs (Famous Gladicnd Mixture) 20 varieties guaran- 
teed - Postpaid $2.00. Catalog, most complete published, 
free with above - describes more than 425 varieties. For 
catalog alone, remit 25c, credited on first order. Our 20 
page price list is free. GLADLAND ACRES, Lebanon, 
Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—100 medium sized mixed bulbs $2.50 
postpaid. 100 small size $2.00 postpaid. 10 varieties of 
choice bulbs. Send for catalog of prize winning varieties. 
SIBOLE NURSERY, Brampton, Michigan. 


THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new and 
the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. Whole- 
sale and retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. J. Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS, in about 50 
gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs, $3.50; 20 large size 
Leading Lady Bulbs, most outstanding Glad to date, $3.00; 
all POSTPAID. FREE CATALOG. TAYLOR GARDENS, 
Route 32, Ware, Mass. 

RAISE BULBS FOR PROFIT. Tremendous demand. Mar- 
keting services. Write MISSION HILL GARDENS, P. 0. 
Box 224, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

AMARYLLIS BULBS. Giant Hybrid ‘Mead Strain’? mixed 
colors. 3 jumbo or 4 blooming size postpaid $2.00. 
AMARYLLIS GARDENS, Screven Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


PELARGONIUMS—Healthy Rooted Cuttings will make 
fine garden. Our Rainbow Collection 12 distinct colors 
$3.00. Giant collection 25 for $6.00. Free catalog. PEL- 
ARGONIUM FARM, Escondido, California. 


GLADIOLUS: Giant modern varieties. Grand assortment, 
85 varieties, some retail as high as 20c each, 100 for $3.45 
postpaid. 40 page catalogue in color. ALFRED L. MOSES, 
Box 23, Lima, New York. 


NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY, GRAFTED NUT TREES. Easy-cracking, select 
nuts. Early Bearing E. Walnut, Butternut, Shagbarks and 
Hazels. Catalog free. MICHIGAN NUT NURSERY, Box 
33 G. Union City, Michigan. 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for Com- 
bined Catalogue and Planting Guide. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
—SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
grown. Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS. NURS- 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. 

EVERGREENS: Transplants and seedlings. Many varieties 
Pine, Fir and Spruce. Hardy field-grown northern stock. 
Write for wholesale price list. SUN-CREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Johnstown, Pa. 

GRAPE VINES, fourteen varieties. Colors, red, white and 
blue. All vines and fruit grown ‘‘Nature’s Way’’. Write 
for price list. ROSE CITY NURSERY, Maiden, N. C. 


BELLIS PERENNIS—English Daisy—Double M 
mixed $2.00 per 50 or $3.75 per 100. Dianthus barbatus 
—Sweet William—mixed $1.00 per dozen. HOME OF 
FLOWERS, Ridgeland, South Carolina. 

KING ALFRED—Recent Gladiolus introduction. Clean, 
bright salmon pink with blotch. Strong grower with long 
stretchy flower-spike. Excellent trial garden record and blue 
ribbon winner. Top quality bulbs. Prices, each: large, 75¢; 
medium, 60c; small, 45c; bulblets, 12 for $1.00; also 40 
other varieties. Price list. ROGER W. HOBBS, R.F.D. |, 
Fitehburg, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS—The ‘‘21’’ Bulbs. Organically grown. Mother 
Nature’s methods used exclusively. Send for The ‘‘21” 


Element Story and 1948 price list. PINE SHADOWS 
GARDENS, Peshtigo, Wisconsin. 


98 FRENCH, ORIENTAL AND NOVELTY LILACS de- 
scribed in our free catalogue. All top-quality, own-root 
plants. Specimens, rarities, money-saving collection offers. 
Write UPTON NURSERY, Dept. B, 4838 Spokane, Detroit 
4, Michigan. 

APPLE AND PEACH TREES, 9c and up. Cherry, Pear, 
Plum, Apricot and Berry plants reasonable. Write for 
colored catalogue free. EGYPTIAN NURSERY AND 
LANDSCAPE COMPANY, Farina, Illinois. 

HYBRID RASPBERRY “MARION” Introduced by N. Y. 
Station. Very large late purple fruit of finest quality, 
plants very vigorous, hardy and very productive on all soils. 
Doubly inspected plants for April $3.50 per 25; $12.00 per 
100 prepaid. W. A. BENTS NURSERIES, Small Fruit 


GLADIOLUS. Top quality bulbs direct from grower to you. 
100 bulbs, 15 or more varieties, $3.40 (Unlabeled). 100 ex- 
hibition mixed ($12.00 retail value) $5.80. Seven each of 15 
varieties (labeled) $4.65. Five large bulbs of Parnassus 
(clear purple) free with first 100 orders. All prepaid. Send 
for free copy, 188 variety catalogue. GLADVALE GAR- 
DENS, Walnut, Illinois. 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST DAHLIA NURSERIES. Broad- 
casting new low prices. Write for our new folder, The 
Truth about Dahlias, issued in January. HILL DAHLIA 
NURSERIES, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


1RIS—500 new, proven and rare varieties. Tall bearded, 
dwarf. Twice blooming, Siberian, Beardless. Oriental Pop- 
pies, Hemerocallis, Peontes. Free catalog. IMPERIAL 
GARDENS, Cornell, Iilinois. 


IRIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice J 


p Cresco, lowa. 


GARDEN FRUITS: Complete variety. Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Currants, Grapes, Blueberries, Rhubarb, Asparagus, 
ete. Descriptive catalogue in color, ALFRED L. MOSES, 
Box 23, Lima, New York. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 

ONION PLANTS—Choice Select Yellow or White Sweet 
Spanish, Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Shipping daily until June, 300, 
$1.15; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 8,000, $4.25; 6,000, 
$7.50, prepaid. AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, Box 313, 
Austin, Texas. 

Hybrid Sweet Corns—Organically grown and especially bred 
for high yield and eating goodness: Gold-cross Bantam, 85 
days; Penn-cross Bantam, 75 days. $1.00 per pound, post- 
paid. PENN-HYBRID SEED COMPANY, Emmaus, 


varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and lovely west- 
ern natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, Ore. 
DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacific Hybrid in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 
COLLOIDAL MINERALS FOR SOIL & COMPOST. Con- 
tains cver twenty elements. You can plant seeds in it, 
Send $2.00 per 100 Ib. F.0.B. “BRABON” Research for 
Health, Telford, Pa. 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pennsylvania. 

EXQUISITE EASTER LILY BULBS. June Bride, Crott, 
Xenyon. Immediate delivery. Also ornamental shrubs that 
ere different. Postcard brings list. BEAVER STATE 
NURSERY, Route No. |, Box 289, Coos Bay, Oregon. 


POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $9.00; 1000 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $16.00; 
2000 ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE EVER- 
GREEN CO., Milton, Del. 

JERSEY MOSS—large bales—$2.80 a bale burlapped. Not 
burlapped $2.50. SYLVESTER BARONE, Elwood, N. J. 
Phone 19032 Egg Harbor. 
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AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years when 
planted in SANLODEB—the soil that contains abundant 
plant food. 2 lbs, 60c postpaid. 70c west of Mississippi 
River. Mention this magazine. No stamps. 8. €E. 
DEBERRY, Gi! So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 


SCHROCK NATURAL HI-TEST PHOSPHATE (32-34% 
P, 2 parts—O, 5 parts). Prompt Deliveries. Dealers 
Wanted. Fertilizer Spreaders. SCHROCK FERTILIZER 
SERVICE, Congerville, Illinois, 


EARTHWORMS 


RAISE YOUR OWN EARTHWORMS with stock of eggs, 
young worms and adults from our IOWABRED culture beds. 
Shipped postpaid including instructions $1.00. IOWA 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


TWELVE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EARTHWORM 
FARMING. After 12 years of research and practical earth- 
worm culture, I have prepared a valuable booklet titled, 
“Successful Earthworm Farming’’. A free copy will be 
mailed upon request. In addition, I will send highly 
valuable information on the new and revolutionary method 
of “Scientific Beekeeping’. DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, 
Editor, Earthmaster Publications, Dept. 24, Box 488, 
Roseoe, Calif. 

LOUISIANA EARTHWORM FARM. Boxes 600 Earth- 
worms and spawn, $6.00, payable in. advance. Shipped 
anywhere F.O.B. Shreveport. Full instructions included. 
W. L. NEIL, 721 West 7ist Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


HEALTH PRODUCTS 


ANTI-INFLATION VALUES in GOOD HEALTH FOODS, 
like amino products, Alfalfa tablets, Instant Vegetable 
Broth, Insta’Churt (for making INSTANT sour milk), 
Powdered W-Whey for colonic problems—write for de- 
scriptive list. SCHIFF BIO FOOD PRODUCTS (Dept. 
OG), 3265 Joy Rd., Detroit 6, Michigan. 

Pure Natural Honey Clover $2.25 5 lbs; $4.25 10 lbs; 30 
Ibs. $12.00. Wildflower or Buckwheat honey $2.00 5 Ibs; 
$3.75 10 Ibs; 30 Ibs. $10.00. Old Fashion Pure Buckwheat 
Flour $1.60 10 Ibs. All postpaid to 3 zone; satisfaction 
guaranteed. WILLIAM SOSSEI, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


300 DAYS’ SUPPLY OF KELP only $1.00. Iodine de- 
ficiency may help cause goitre, excess weight. One 
BILDINE pure Pacific kelp tablet, daily, protects against 
Iodine deficiercy at low cost. 300 BILDINE tablets, $1.00. 
700 for $2.00. Circular free. FOOD SUPPLEMENT 
COMPANY, Box 615, Williamsport, Penna. 


YEAST and KELP Tablets—100 for $1. Feed this remark- 
able food to your family daily. 1 or 2 tablets provide all 
the natural iodine needed by the system plus other organic 
minerals. Send for list of other dehydrated vegetables such 
as DEHYDRATED MOLASSES—Rich in natural food iron 
—20 oz. Jar $1. DEHYDRATED BUTTERMILK—Just add 
a tablespoonful to a cup of water. Rich in food calcium; 
sweet; non-fattening. 10 oz. Jar $1. 5 Ib. bulk $3.75. 
BUTTERMILK WHEY POWDER—changes intestinal flora; 

DD colonic p fon; mildly laxative; sprinkle on 


WORMS—7 doz. $1.00; 15 doz. $2.00; 500 worms, $5.00; 
1,000 worms, $8.00. Postage prepaid. PRICE EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERIES, Box 348, Route 10, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

OUR “STARTER” SELECTION OF CALIFORNIA HY- 
BRID WORMS should increase to approximately 26,000 
First year. Shipped Prepaid, including instructions $1.25. 
Start with the Right Kind, the Right Way. CALDWELL, 
Barwick, Georgia. 


cereal or take in hot water on arising . . 15 oz. Jar $1. 
5 lbs. $8.75. All postpaid. SCHIFF BIO FOODS, Dept. 
G, 3265 Joy, Detroit 6, Mich. 


HOME BUILDING BOOKS 


“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES”’. 32 page booklet; practical 
instructions with easy to read drawings, $1.00. 
“GARAGES”: Concrete block, frame and brick, $1.00. 
H. C. LIGHTFOOT, Civil Engineer, Richboro 17, Penna. 


GARDENERS, FISHERMEN, Start now. Raise Hybrid 
Earthworms in basement, Odorless. 100 and instructions 
$1.00 Prepaid. They multiply amazingly. KEYSTONE 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 N. 30th, Harrisburg, Pa. 


SOILUTION EARTHWORMS. Natural top soil builders. 
Fee capsules. Baby worms and breeders. Write for folder. 
BELOIT EARTHWORM FARM, 1154 Johnson S$ 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 

for better, more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 

tables. Loosen up your soil. Make it easier to work. 

bg for details. OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
s. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


EMBOSSED METAL GARDEN LABELS—2 dozen 25c, 
120 for $1.00. Print yourself on Special SOFT TEMPER 
ALUMINUM ALLOY. Rustproof, Fadeproof, Weatherproof. 
Same material in 8-inch strips, useful as label or PER- 
MANENT PLANT TIE. 500 labels $2.25; 1,000 for $4.00. 
ELLIS LABEL COMPANY, 2020 Grand Avenue, St. 
Paul 5, Minnesota. 


The misery and backaches are taken out of gardening with 
our WEEDAWAY set. Three unique tools designed for the 
three phases of weeding: pulling individual weeds, weeding 
large areas, and weeding in close to plants without soiling 
your best clothing. Stop stooping. Toolheads of finest 
steel will last for years of pleasant gardening. Postcard 
brings free circular. Study it while set is reserved for 
you for thirty days. No obligation. This set includes the 
popular STEEL FINGERS. L. F. KRAMER COMPANY, 
Enumclaw, Washington. 


GARDEN BOOKS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Learn Secrets of Experts. Compre- 
hensive handbook 50c, Safety Violet Waterer 25¢ (no 
stamps). “AFRICAN VIOLETS”, Dept. 0., Box 1666, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


BOOKS YOU'LL LIKE. “PLOW-NOT—WEED-NOT” 


- $1.00. 1948 Moon Sign Book . . $1.10. Security 
Acres . . $1.00. How to Help Yourself to Post-War 
Prosperity . . $1.00. Plowman’s Folly . . $2.00. Five 


Acres and Independence . . $2.50. How to Make Money 
By Mail . . $2.95. The Bible in my every-day Life . . 
$2.85. Magic Flower Plant Seeds . . $1.00. LIGHTEN- 
ING SPEED MFG. CO., Box 115-XXV. Streator, iilinois, 


CHOICE FRUITS AND NUTS , 


INDIAN RIVER CITRUS FRUITS—fine-flavored, juicy, 
thin-skinned. Unsprayed and manure-fertilized as feasible. 
Fruit shipped daily, fresh-picked, unwaxed, uncolored. Per 
bushel. Express Prepaid: Seedless Grapefruit, $4.45; 
Oranges, $4.75; Half & Half, $4.60. Full list on request. 
SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasso, Florida. 


TREE RIPENED, ORGANICALLY GROWN Mineralized 
Oranges $2.95; Grapefruit $1.95; Mixed $2.45; Bushel 
F. 0. B. No sprays, gassing or washing. Mixed sizes as 
picked, no fancy baskets, just a bushel of fine flavored 
fruit. Florida Honey 55c¢ pint; 95c quart; $1.50 five pound 
ean, packed in fruit. E. E. GARLITS, Box 46, Seffner, 
Florida. 

APRICOTS: Sundried, unsprayed, unsulphured, 1 lb. 85e, 
2 Ibs. $1.60, 3 Ibs. $2.25, 4 Ibs. $2.80, 5 Ibs. $3.25, 
10 Ibs. $6.00, Postpaid. Also delicious and nutritious fruit 
tood, consists of our ground assorted fruits and nuts, 85c 
pound. B & J FRUIT RANCH, Route |, Box (8-B, 
Arroyo Grande, California. 


- FOR THE TABLE 


PURE NUT BUTTERS, nothing added. Cashew, Filbert, 
Brazil—$1.00 each per 12 ounces. Black Walnut, Pecan, 
Almond—$1.30 each per 12 ounces. Not prepaid. OSCAR 
B. HARRIS, Route |, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

PURE HAWAIIAN COFFEE. Mountain tree 
ripened, unadulterated, fresh roasted, delicious. Gallon 
size, number 10 air sealed can, $4.00 postpaid. JOHN 
ROBBINS, Honaunau, Hawaii. 


HAMSTERS 


YOU MAY NOT GET RICH raising Golden Hamsters, but 
if you would like to earn $1,000 or more a year in your 
spare time, you owe it to yourself to find out more about 
this remarkable animal. Other people are making money 
raising Hamsters, you can too. HAYNER’S HAMSTERY 
booklet of accurate information with pictures sent free. 
Dept. 5, Normal, Il. 


WANTED TO BUY 


MACHINE adaptable for shelling sunflower seeds. OR- 
GANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


GARDEN MAGAZINES 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Winter Issue NOW. 
Listing to subscribers. Year 50c. 

uarterly). Many classifieds. Low rates. Samples 15c. 
JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us to 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 
mission. See page 17 for complete story. 
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ELECTRIC HOT-BED UNITS 


HOT-BED HEATING—CHICK BROODING. Assembled 
Hot-bed units for small or large beds. Our new Safe-Glo- 
Bulb type chick brooders radiate the health of real sun- 
shine inside the hover. Ask for catalogue 100, Bulletin 23. 
Covers new scientific discoveries. RANSOM SEED CO., 
San Gabriel, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED: To rent part of, or sell shares for, California 
fruit ranch. Must use organic principles. Write for 
particulars, EVERMAY RANCH, Box 1[42, Saratoga, 
California. 

WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR. Guaranteed, down-draft, creo- 
sote cure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys permanently. 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 
COMPANY, Abington, Mass. 


1,000 ALFALFA TABLETS .. $2. 10 Ibs. ALFALFA 
POWDER . $5. Grown for us in good California soil, 
Harvested at its ultima chlorophyll and iron richness. Use 
this protective health food generously. SCHIFF BIG 
FOODS, Dept. 6, 3265 Joy, Detroit 6, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 


WE NEED FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE in organizing our 
small organic farm school. Anyone desiring to invest 
in the same, kindly contact PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, 
Penna. 


WANTED: Man, married or single; earn while learning 
Organic and general farming on Fruit, Melons and Dairy. 
Write Box E.H., ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa, 


POSITION WANTED 
WILL CARE FOR A SMALL FARM for private party; 


honest; congenial; sober. Married, no children, age 47, 
L. A. FOSTER, Box 72, Lincoln, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN, wife and 4 year old child would like to 
gain experience on organic farm, preferably in California, 
Box MK, ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


= ORGANIC — 


The purpose of The Trading Post is te bring together the buyer and seller of organically-grown food products. 
if you wish to buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to 


ORGANIC GARDENING. EMMAUS, PA. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY WANTED FOR 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


SOURCES FOR FOOD Raised By The Organic Method 
are wanted by Organie Gardening readers. Many readers 
have discovered beneficial effects to their health from eat- 
ing organically-raised foods. If you have such foods to 
sell . . . vegetables, fruits, meats, jellies, canned goods, 
ete. . . . regardless of quantity . . . it will pay you to 
advertise them for sale in these columns. Write Advertis- 
ing Manager; ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


ORGANICALLY RAISED FOODS, especially fresh fruits 
and vegetables wanted. Write MRS. R. V. LEWIS, 629 
North 6th Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. 


FOR SALE 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


ORGANICALLY-GROWN SUNFLOWER SEED. 10 or 
more pounds, Zones 1 to 3, 50 cents pound. Zones 4 and 
5, 55 cents. GEORGE J. RICE, Columbia, Alabama. 


WANTED—WHOLESALE MARKET for organically grown 
vegetables and field corn for 1948 season, also berries for 
1949. MERRYVALE FARM, R.F.D. 3, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 


SUNFLOWER SEED—one pound (east of Miss. River) 
75¢ postpaid; (west of Miss. River) 90c postpaid—From 
the Organic Gardening Experimental Farm. Order from 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


“The Soil | 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E. 


A STUDY OF ORGANIC AGRICULTURE. 
You will enjoy reading of Howard’s world- 
wide studies and experiments; how farmers, 
using his methods are restoring their de- 


pleted lands with compost; are growing 
crops resistant to disease, parasites and 
pests. Howard, a world-renowned soil scien- 
tist and bacteriologist will bring you up-to- 
date on the latest methods of compost-mak- 
ing. This notable, new book is a summa- 
tion of Howard’s life-time association with 
the revolutionary organic farming and gar- 
dening movement. It will give practical 
help and inspiration to all your gardening 
and farming. A remarkable follow-up to 
“An Agricultural Testament”. Illustrated. 


Cloth-bound 320 pages $4.00 


SHRUBS and TREES 
by Cecile Hulse Matschat 


This booklet gives to the beginner an 
understanding and appreciation of the use 
of plants in beautifying the homegrounds 
and the home. The author tells her readers 
in a clear and simple way the part that 
shrubs and trees play in landscape design, 
and the special uses to which particular 
species of evergreen and deciduous may be 
put. The 62 pages include 9 figures il- 
lustrating special effects produced by shrubs 


Price 35¢ 
Organic Gardening 
EMMAUS, PENNA. 


The Garden Notebook 
by Alfred Putz 


The Garden Notebook contains 143 pages 
of precise and detailed information on all 
aspects of the flower garden, including 30 
pages of illustrations. This booklet serves 
as an expert gardener always capable, 
ready, and willing to answer your questions 
and to make suggestions that will enable 
you to create a really beautiful garden. 

. Price $1.25 postpaid 


Organic Gardening 


EMMAUS, PENNA. 
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New Rodale Press Books... . 


Trees and 
Toadstools 


by M. C. RAYNER, D.Sc. 


ge An enchanting book that will help you gain 
a better understanding of how toadstools and 
mushrooms live, grow and behave. Miss Rayner, 
whose field of research is with fungi, mushrooms, 
molds, yeasts, etc., draws attention to a regularly 
eccurring phenomenon of our woods and pastures 
and reveals one of the most remarkable associa- 
tions in Nature between trees and toadstools. To 
understand this fascinating partnership between 
green’ and non-green plants is to understand gar- 
dening better. 122 pages. 18 full-page illustra- 


tions. Cloth. 
Postpaid $2.50 


Farmers of 
Forty Centuries 


by DR. F. C. KING 


@ This book, written by an official of the U. S. 
Department of Agricuiture, was published in 
England twenty-two years ago. It is rather strange 
that it was not published in this country. Dr. 
King toured China and Japan, penetrating deep 
into the hinterlands, and noted the methods by 
which these old races preserved the fertility of 
their soil and their very existence, and how they 
worked with nature. 

Wherever he went, Dr. King photograped the 
people and their agricultural practices, taking 209 
pictures, all of which are beautifully reproduced 
in this volume, which is one of the reasons it is 
priced at $5.00. He has photographed dozens of 
different kinds of compost heaps, and has de- 
scribed and taken pictures of clever oriental tricks 
of horticulture which will amaze and delight the 
American gardener. 

Interpreted and explained in brilliant 
chapters, ‘“‘Farmers of Forty Centuries’’ reveals the 
knowledge of keeping the soil healthy both in 
production and endurance. Dr. King has performed 
a meritorious service in writing this book, reveal- 
ing as he does with such narrative skill how deep- 
ly we are indebted to China for the agricultural 
lessons she has to teach us. 

For some reason this book has been kept from 
American readers for 22 years. At great expense 
we have arranged for this, the first American 
Publication of this book, and have taken pains to 
make it an unusually beautiful volume. 384 pages. 


Fabrikoid. 
Postpaid $5.00 


The Earth’s Face 


and Human Destiny 
by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


@ Landscape and its relation to the health of the 
soil. In this brilliant new book by an international 
authority on biodynamic agriculture you are 
shown step by step the ways in which we can 
achieve harmony between ourselves and the land- 
scape in which we live. Dr. Pfeiffer warns us of 
the perils besetting the way to a healthy world, 
and presents a well-reasoned plea that all of us 
elect ourselves wardens. With a fascinating style, 
illustrated with 60 fine photographic plates, he 
tells us our landscape must be maintained radiant- 
ly healthy and alive—or man himself is doomed. 
Thinking forward to the good of future genera- 
tions, Dr. Pfeiffer tells us how we can bring the 
breath of the country to the heart of our towns 
by wise and prudent safety measures. He lays the 
foundations for a regenerate age by showing us 
the errors of the barren countries whose soil will 
no longer support their populations. 


Postpaid $2.75 


The Earth’s 


Green Carpet 
by LOUISE E. HOWARD 


g Man's existence depends on the use he makes 
of the earth's green carpet. 

The fulness of the earth is ours to hold if only 
we can learn to guard and store its treasures. 

In this unusually clear book, Lady Howard, the 
wife of the late Sir Albert Howard, writes on a 
subject nothing less than the vivid title suggests: 
life’s cycle studied as a whole. This leads in- 
evitably to the importance of a reformed agricul- 
ture for the health of the community. 

The author is an international authority on 
agricultural problems and her writing reveals a 
masterly capacity to grasp facts and she presents 
them to her readers with great clarity. 260 pages. 


Postpaid $3.00 


Send Order Direct to Dept. OG 
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EMMAUS, PENNA. 


Organic Gardening Publications 


Here is a wide variety of garden literature planned to appeal to the home gardener, farmer, — 
orchardist and plant lover 


A.—FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. Willism H. Eyster. This 
Calendar tells what and when to plant to keep the garden 
beautiful all the year in all sections of the country. $1.00 


1—THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. 
This book reports upon the attitudes of doctors toward the or- 
ganic method. Contains a transcript from a U. 8. Senate 
Hearing of important ww = ~ Dr. Max Gerson on his 
cancer cure by diet. 40c 


2.—MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Comprehensive 
List of Compostable Materials Occurring in the Home and ia 
industry. This book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Nature’s way. It 
defines the composition of each materis] and what each sub- 
stance. contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. - B5e 


3.—BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, ete. . - Be 


4.—ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Describes the advantages of annuals over wr and vice- 


5.—HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by co 
McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for growing plants in 
your house and under glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. %35¢ 


6.—GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden ~_—— 
An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. . . 


7.—THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, C.LE., 
M.A. A magnificent: summary of the organic cause for those 
fertilizer. 40c 
8.— SEEDLINGS by Speiden. How to start 
how to prepsre the 
9.—VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. Smith. 
northern climate. 

COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert 

40c 


11.—THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodsie. Practical 
hints, unusual data on fruit growing. é 25e 


12.—LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich Meyer. 
Deals with the leaf’s to the gardener and lover of 
plants. » 25e 


13.—SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. L. 
Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat thié vitamin-rich 
14.—WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. 
of weeds common to farm, orchard and 


15.—SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. This 
book discusses landscape design, shrubs suitable for borders 
and backgrounds, low-growing and high-growing shrubs, street 
trees, windbreaks, trees, fruit ote. 
Tilustrated. 35e 
16.—HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Here are all the facts and underlying principles which go to 
make any gardening a success. Illustrated. 35e 


17.—PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Whether you buy or build. . .remodel or start from 
the ground up, this book will help you we your —_ 
into a beautiful setting for your home. ° . 


18.—HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. Barnes. 
A complete for — — in the 
house. 50c 


1¥.—TE® TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John «. 
Gifford. A delightful book. the lime, coconut. guava, 
avocado and mango. ‘ ‘i 400 


20.—WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural settings of love- 
ly, wild flowers in your own garden. 400 


21. FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. Origi- 
nally published in 1874. Reveals many profitable secrets that 
present-day gardeners will find interesting and useful. . ‘0c 


22.—QUICK-RETURN Serr OF COMPOST-MAKING = 
Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for producing compost WITH OB 
WITHOUT animal manure. 


23.—TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. See 
crop-yielding trees—their crops as animal f 35e 


24.—EDIBLE PLANTS * THE POND AND WATER GAR- 
Wittrock. A wonderful instructor for the nature- 


25.—THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD THROUGH 
THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. Contains the 
mest important parts of his classic on the 35 


26.—OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8. Oliver. 
Deals with this cresture’s importance to man’s health. $1.00 


27.—ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER _? Richard Headstrom. 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the bear 


28.—LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interesting 
reading about breeding and the important contributions of 
this great horticultural pioneer. ‘ 

29.—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited by 
J. I. Redale and Heinrich Meyer. 


TO MAKE IT edited J. I. Rodale. 
The only book of its kind ever published. . 35e 


31.—SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by 7. I. Rodale. Explains 
by pressures exerted during sleep. 25e 


32.—NATURAL BREAD edited by 7. I. Rodale. Discusses 
health-giving values of breads and ere made with = 
ly-produced stone-ground grains. We 


33.—DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the advis- 
ability of forming 2 Royal Commission to check on the Sir 
Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. 


BEYOND THE RAINBOW by Roger W. 
Smith. 


35.—FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. Facts 
about the common plants of the flower garden. “ 25e 


36.—THE GARDEN by Alfred Putz and J. W, 
Johnson. Procedures and 


practices in all — of ary 
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metal work, 
a part in good 


PAINTING AND 
DECORATING 
Paint mixing, formulas, how 
to obtain any desited color. 
Selection and care of brushes 
and other equipmetit. How 
to calculate amount of paint 


WUST A. FEW. OF THE PRACTICAL 

FULLY DESCRIBED 
How to paper a room 
Paint 


assem i 
Fix leaks in ny 


plete direc- 
tions, fully illustrated, for 
obtaining decorative effects 
—stippling, mottling, sten- 
ciling, ete. Methods of fini- 
shing with stain, shellac, var- 
nish, and wax. Detailed, 
step-by-step instructions for 
wallpapering. 


WOODWORKING 

The many varieties of wood 
and their relative merits, 
working qualities, and uses. 

, Veneers, and wood 
substitutes. Sizes, types and 
functions of all teols—how 
to use, sharpen, and adjust 
them. All basic operations— 
everything from how to 
avoid warping to full direc- 
tions for cutting each of the 
common joints. Hundreds of 
repair jobs and new-con- 
struction projects described. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Examine this Great Book FREE! 
The coupon at the right will bring you 
& copy of The Home Mechanic’s Hand- 
book for ten days’ examination, en- 
tirely free. Look it over, spend some 


time with it, and decide 


just how valuable it is, and whether 
or not you want to keep it. But send 
The supply is 


in the coupon NOW! 
definitely limited. 


METAL WORKING © 


Complete information about 
all common metals and alloys 
—their properties and uses. 
Hand tools and machine 
tools—their specific pur- 
poses and sizes. Hints, 
ideas, and “‘tricks of the 
trade.” Metal jobs and 
projects for home and shop, 
complete with bill of mate- 
rial and equipment needed. 


PLUMBING 


The various kinds of pipe, 
pipe fittings, valves, and fix- 
tures. All the tools—types, 
sizes and functions. How to 
cut, ream, thread, and as- 
semble iron and brass pipe. 
How to connect copper tub- 
ing and make lead joints. 
Household plumbing proj- 
ects—instelling various units. 
How to fix leaks in faucets 
and valves, repair a faulty 
section of pipe. 


MASONRY 


Answers every practical 
question about working with 
concrete, plaster, stucco, 


Here, in one great, brand-new volume is EVERYTHING 
' you need to know to do ANY job in or around your home 


repairs, alterations, improvements and new projects. 


The Home Mechanies 
Handbook 


COMPLETE INFORMATION ON EVERY PRACTICAL TRADE 


Turn to this comprehensive HANDBOOK with confidence. You will find its 
helpful pages crammed with the latest, most efficient and workmanlike ways of 
doing every kind of job about the home and in the home workshop. Carpentry, 
electrical work, plumbing, masonry, painting and decorating—all 
explained by master craftsmen. The most detailed information about how to 
choose, repair, and apply the right materials in the right places. 

Every move in the use of tools is shown by vivid hands-at-work photographs. 
All the important operations, and those “tricks of the trade” that play so great 
tsmanship, are explained and made crystal elear by detailed 
step-by-step drawings. There are complete directions, fully illustrated, for thou- 
sands of jobs, small and large—from fixing a broken: window to installing a 
hot-water heater; from varnishing a chair to painting a house, 


brick, concrete blocks, glass, 
blocks. Describes all tools, 
and just how to use them. 
How to specify materials 
and estimate quantities. How 
to build forms and mix con- 
crete. Everything about plas- 
tering. Complete instruc- 
tions for stuccoing, and how 
to obtain various decorative 
finishes. Kinds of brick— 
handling and laying, types 
of construction and the 
various bonds. 


ELECTRICAL WORK 
Principles of electricity. 
Tools and materials, Re- 
quirements of National 
Electrical Code. Complete, 
fully illustrated explanations 
of how to splice, solder, 
tape, test, etc. Installation 
of various signalling sys- 
buzzers, and 


projects for the home, Ap- 
pliances, equipment, and 
control devices clearly de- 
scribed, with practical sug- 
gestions and hints for trouble- 
shooting and 


MAIL THIS™D Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 3, N. ¥. 


BOOK. Within 10 days I will either return the book, or 
you $2.95 plus a few cents postage, as a down payment 
$2.00 a month for 2 months until the total price of $6.95, plus 
postage, is paid. 


for yourself 


Please send me a copy of THE HOME MECHANIC’S HAND- ' 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


J 
THE 
Home | 
Mechanics 
Hanthook 
BERNARDO / 
/ 
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A 
MLLER : 
Raney 
NOwax 
Repair cracks in plaster ; 
Put glass in windows 
Replace a sash cord 
Shingle or repair a roof 
Screen in a porch 
Tighten a Joose chair j 
Fix a window, door, or Fa 
drawer that sticks | 
Fit screens, storm wind ows 
Build a chicken house, 
workbench, cold-bed ‘ 
frame, storage cabinet. 
Measure, cut, thread, join, 4 
a jagstone walk, a alarms. Complete wiring 
concrete steps 
aterproof concrete 
Build a brick fireplace a 
Install glass blocks 
Locate a short circuit 
Repair electrical equipment 
— — — — — — — 


